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TRUST of BANK SHARES 


THE YEAR 1937 was the best banking year 
for English Banks since 1930. Advances 
to customers—the banks’ most profitable 
business — increased, larger profits were 
made, and of the seven big English banks 
four declared increased dividends or bonuses. 
BANK-UNITS provide an investment spread over the 
shares of 40 British banks. The Unit-holder is free from 
personal liability in respect of uncalled capital. Units can 
be bought and sold, free of Commission and Stamp Duty, 


through any Stockbroker or Bank. Estimated yield 4{°o. 
Price of Bank- Units, 11th April, 1938 - - 18s. 3d. 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED °* THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 
Capital Issued and Fully paid, £150,000. Reserves exceed £110,000 


Directors : 

The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman), pirector, 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

J. H. BATTY, Esq., pirecTor, ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 

Sir B. E. HALSEY BIRCHAM (formerly Halsey), G.C.V.O., peputy 
CHAIRMAN, EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ; DIRECTOR, BRITIS#! 
LAW INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq., C.B.E., DIRECTOR, BRITISH LAW INSURANCE CO., 
LTD. ; EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

R. W. SHARPLES, Esq. O.B.E., pirEcTOR, GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 

GEORGE FABER, Esq., O.B.E., M.C. (Managing Director), pirrcror, 


SCOTTISH BANK INSURANCE & TRUST SHARES LTD 








Booklets giving full particulars may be obtained from any Stockbroker or Bank 
§ s bs 77 
or from the Managers at the following address: 


30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: Mansion House 5467 


























The range of investments permitted by the 
Trust Deed comprises the stocks and shares 
of the companies listed below. The com- 
position of the Trust Fund on 28th March, 
1938, is also given and shows the percentage 
of the total value of the Trust Fund repre- 
sented by each holding, 


HOME BANKS oe e+ 43.15 
BANK OF ENGLAND STOCK o 4.28 
BANK OF SCOTLAND STOCK ee os 2M 
BARCLASS BANK LIMITED “B” .. 4-59 
BARCLAYS BANK (D.C. & 0.) “A” 1.18 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED “ A” .68 
, > 322 








DISTRICT BANK LIMITED ~ 


YDS BANK LIMITED “ A”’ 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED £20 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED, £1 f.p. 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, £12 .. se 3 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, £2 [0s. f. 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, £f f.p os 89 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LI e 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, £20 1.76 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, £§ 1.79 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND STOCK .. 4.§2 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED “A” = _.93 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED “ B .O§ 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, £4 so S92 











DISCOUNT COMPANIES 7.13 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO., LIMITED ee 2.00 
NATIONAL DISCOUNT CO., LIMITED “ B” 1.82 
UNION DISCOUNT CO. OF LONDON, LIMITED 3.32 


DOMINION AND COLONIAL 
BANKS oe 44:71 
ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LTD., 4}°5 PREF. 
ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LIMITED “A”... 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA ais ee & 
ANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA LIMITED 
\NK OF LONDON & S. AMERICA LIMITED 2 
ANK OF MONTREAL ee ao 2 
3ANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
ANK OF NEW ZEALAND ~ a 
ANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 4 an Se 
3 
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IHE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, A. & C. 
THE DOMINION BANK $100 a ae 
EASTERN BANK LIMITED £10 .. «2 2.09 
ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN 

BANK LIMITED ‘ oe co a 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORP. .% 
IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN .. 5 oe 3G 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, £25 7 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIALIMITED £5 2.15 
NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD., £8 = .28 
NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIALTD.,£ bOt.p. . 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED sa 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 1.1 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA an eo 2.47 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD... 1.99 
UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED .. 3.26 
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A woodcut of Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, the property 
of the Marquis of Ailsa. One of the seri:s of 
Famous Woodcuts published by W. D. & H. O. Wills. 
\ “* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 
‘Three Castles.’ ” 
W. M. Thackeray— THE VIRGINIANS.” 












SS S 
. WILLS'S 
; THREE CASTLES 
p CIGARETTES 
‘ 10 FOR 8? Handmade 
a a sre 1/4 20 FOR 1/6 
S Also obtainable 
\ 50 FOR 3/3 in other packings 
NS 
“ One expects to pay a little more 





for a cigarette es such meet ocneteettic 


cat Britain and treland). Uae 


T.T.STD 


W. 0. & 1. O. Wills Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. tof G 








Help us to bring the true joy of Easter to some of 
those many children who know it only as a holiday 
and not a happy one at that. 

Faster Gifts gratefully received by Secretary, 


AIFS € STR 


SOCIETY 


KENNINGTON, 





OLD TOWN HALL, S.E.J1 
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F at any time you wish to express 
gratitude for the gift of sight, may 


we suggest that you help 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


the oldest and largest Eye Hospital in 
the World. 
towards a necessary annual expenditure 
of £49,000 will be gratefully acknowledged, 


Subscriptions or donations 






MOORFIELDS CITY ROAD 
| EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C.| 


MU MOORFIELDS MT 


DO YOU FEEL 
DONE UP 











OURCRUISES 


WILL CUT THE KNOT 


11 FIRST CLASS CRUISES BY ORCADES AND ORION 

TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND SCANDINAVIA 
FARES FROM 22 GNS. 

OURIST CLASS CRUISES BY ORFORD 

0 THE MEDITERRANEAN 

FARES FROM £22 FIRST CLASS £12 TOURIST CLASS 


4 FIRST & 


Please call or write or telephone for illustrated booklets. 


ORIENT LINE 


Managers: Anderson, Green & Co. Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Av., E.C.3 
West End Offices : 

14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and No. | Australia House, W.C.2 

Telephones : MAN 3456 WHI 6981 TEM 2258 





or Agents. 
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HE auspicious beginning made by M. Daladier’s new 
administration will evoke hardly less satisfaction on 
his side of the Channel than on that. Political instability 
in France gravely accentuates the dangers of the European 
situation, and though it is early to conclude that the Chamber 
has at last found a leader whom all parties can support— 
still more that the Senate will be equally amenable—at least 
M. Daladier’s début is everything that could be hoped. His 
Cabinet is not a strong one—the absence of the Socialists 
weakens it gravely—but it will suffice, and the inner Cabinet 
of six, including M. Daladier himself, M. Bonnet as Foreign 
Minister, and M. Reynaud, who has at last come in to give a 
Radical administration a slightly less Left tendency, should 
prove a capable and businesslike body. The new Govern- 
ment’s programme, which involves powers to carry through 
financial measures by decree till the end of July, is very much 
that of its predecessor, but with the omission of the proposed 
capital levy, and M. Daladier has not abandoned the idea of 
raising the money he wants by the ordinary processses of loan. 
That the Chamber gave him a general vote of confidence by 
573 Votes to 5 is less significant than the fact that it conferred 
on him the special powers he asked for by 508 to 12. Hardly 
8 important was the simultaneous decision of the striking 
aircraft emplyees to return to work immediately, on the 
basis of a 45-hour week instead of 40 and a wage-increase of 
7§ centimes an hour. A general industrial settlement may 
how be hoped for. 
x 





* * x 


China’s Success 


Only Japan by now ignores the Chinese victory at Taierh- 
chwang ; it would be interesting to know whether any news 
of it has filtered through to the Japanese public. Conserva- 
We reports estimate that at least one Japanese division 
Suffered severe losses in men and almost complete losses 
material. But in itself the victory is not of decisive value 
0 China; her fate will not be decided by battles, and when 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


their reinforcements arrive the Japanese may reverse 
their defeat. The significance of China’s success lies in 
its effect in stiffening her morale and her will to resist, for 
so long as these remain strong the war will continue, and 
six months more of war will involve Japan in grave diffi- 
culties. But the recent campaign also reveals very clearly 
the true position of the Japanese in North China. In a 
country where movement is almost impossible, except along 
the railways, for modern mechanised forces, the Japanese 
are harassed continually by Chinese troops on the fringes 
of their long lines of communication. In this type of warfare 
the Chinese are at their best and their disadvantages mini- 
mised. When communications are seriously disturbed, it may 
culminate, as has been shown, in serious local reverses for 
the Japanese. In the recent fighting Communist troops, 
and probably material of Russian origin, have played an 
important part. It is indeed ironical to reflect that the 
object of Japan’s “local incident” in China is to crush 
Bolshevism and bring peace to China. Its only effect so 
far has been to strengthen Chinese Communism, revolu- 
tionise the Chinese consciousness, create a permanent state 
of war and bring ruin and devastation wherever the war 
passes. 


* x x 


The Fight for Catalonia 


Last week General Franco captured Tremp, about twenty 
miles from the coast, and with it the great reservoir from 
which most of the power for Barcelona’s electricity comes. 
But since this success his advance has been held up, and 
Tortosa is still in Republican hands. The Government has 
been assisted in its defence by the lines of the Segre and 
Ebro rivers; desperate attempts are being made, so far 
successfully, to keep open the strip of land, some twenty 
miles wide, through which the road from Barcelona to Valencia 
runs. There is talk in some quarters of a Government 


* 


counter-offensive, as by now the insurgent forces are a long 
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way from their bases. Such an effort may be beyond the 
Government’s resources ; yet the vigorous offensives being 
conducted, as a diversion, at Guadalajara and in Estramadura, 
and the capture of the village of Vallibona in Aragon itself, 
show that the Republic still has reserves on which to call for 
yet another rally. The next week may be decisive ; but so 
far at least General Franco has failed to achieve the two 
primary objects of his dramatic and rapid advance—to reach 
the sea and cause a collapse of resistance in Catalonia. The 
barbarous bombing of Barcelona is probably largely responsi- 
ble for the remarkable consolidation of opinion which has 
taken place there ; one of the few encouraging lessons of the 
war in Spain, as in China, is that the bombing of civilian 
populations produces results precisely the opposite Of those 


intended. 
x * * x 


The Talks at Rome 


The conversations at Rome are understood to be making 
satisfactory progress towards an early conclusion, and there 
is a likelihood that the agreements reached may be initialled 
this week. When their detailed terms are published it will 
be possible to pass a partial judgement on them, but only the 
lapse of time can prove how far Mr. Chamberlain’s faith in 
the negotiations is justified. If it is, there is none of those 
who failed to share it but will acknowledge his superior 
wisdom. That, however, has still to be demonstrated. The 
recognition of Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia, towards 
which preliminary but so far non-committal steps have been 
taken at Geneva, is a heavy price to pay, and we must know 
very clearly what we are paying it for. Any idea of support 
for a loan for Abyssinian development would be an affront 
to decency. If Italy’s chief concession is a pledge to with- 
draw from Spain in due course the bargain is on the face of it 
bad, for we shall in a sense be paying Signor Mussolini for 
desisting from an illegitimate and nefarious enterprise. But 
these are not days when we can stand on fine points. The 
first question to ask about the new agreement is whether it 
reduces European friction and makes European conflict less 
probable. If it does—which is by no means necessarily 
the case—that knowledge will counterbalance much that is 
distasteful in it. Signor Mussolini undoubtedly wants re- 
insurance ; we want to ease tension where we can. So far 
our interests coincide. But the accord will be worth nothing 
till every official Italian has left Spain in Europe, Spain in 
Africa and the Balearic Islands. 


* x x 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Reverse 

Mr. Roosevelt’s prestige fell this week to the lowest point 
since his re-election, after his “ dictatorial” Bill to reor- 
ganise the Federal Administration was defeated in Congress 
by a large majority, including 108 Democrats. It is doubtful 
whether any of the shrewd politicians, among them Father 
Coughlin, who raised the cry of “ dictatorship ” really believed 
in their charges, though the President thought it worth 
while to deny them. Congress had better reasons for 
opposing the Bill. By increasing the efficiency of the 
Executive, it would necessarily alter the delicate balance of 
the Constitution to the disadvantage of Congress and further 
decrease Congress’ power by limiting the patronage it 
exercises. And for Republicans, and conservative Democrats, 
the moment was an excellent one for inflicting a serious 
defeat on the President as a mark of his failure to overcome, 
and his responsibility for, the “ recession,” which by now 
resembles the worst days of 1932. But the President has 
strong cards in his hand, and has already shown his capacity 
to recover from defeat. In this year’s elections Congressmen 
will, as things are, have to face their electors on a record 
which consists entirely of opposing and defeating all Mr. 
Roosevelt’s major proposals ; at the same time Mr. Roosevelt 
is preparing to spend £1,000,000,000 in the next 15 months 
in an effort to overcome the recession. There is little doubt 
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which platform will make the greatest appeal to the electg 
which, unlike Wall Street, hardly betieves that p : 


negative action is sufficient to bring bacx Prosperity 
* * x * 


Great Britain and Mexico 


The British note to Mexico demanding immediate esi 
tion of the expropriated oil wells leaves very little : 
for compromise. The United States asked either 
restitution or full compensation; the British demand j 
unqualified. There can be little doubt that the Mero, 
Government has the right to expropriate if it Chooses, thoy 
it may not have exercised the right either wisely or ™ 
It is not likely that Mexico has the means to pay full gy 
pensation ; but if by a miracle she should haye, 
apparently would be satisfied and Britain would not, 7, 
would be a difficult position to defend; and onp a 
grounds alone the British Government does not seem 
have chosen the best way of redressing the wrongs gp 
mitted. Any Government, and a weak one in partici, 
must find it difficult to accept demands couched in gj 
unqualified terms, especially if, like the Mexican, it ti 
on the wave of a nationalist revolution. And there js 9 
obvious temptation, in such circumstances, to exploit 
demand as a means of rousing national feeling agains { 
Gringo. The American Note gives less excuse for syj 
misrepresentation, and on that ground alone seems th 
more wisely formulated. 


Merig 


* 


Germany’s Plebiscite 

The only person in Europe who was surprised by ti 
result of Sunday’s plebiscite was apparently Herr Hits 
himself: the German for vote is now Ja, and the voted 
over 99 per cent. in favour of the Anschluss surpassed eve 
Herr Hitler’s expectations. Yet surprise is not necessay 
anyone who voted No, or abstained, had to withstand ty 
combined effects of the pressure of the Party, of patriotin 
of national pride, of fear of terrorism and the Secret Police, 
the fundamental arguments in favour of the Anschlu 
of unremitting propaganda, and of the complete lack 
opposition, criticism and freedom of speech. Those whoa 
resist so much are necessarily few and exceptional ; but ty 
continuing wave of suicides in Austria is a tragic demo! 
stration of what tens of thousands, probably indeed million 
of Austrians feel. On no one has the plebiscite had a meq 
remarkable effect than on Herr Hitler himself, and ty 
speeches he made during the campaign and on its fii 
day deserve the closest attention. He spoke of hime 
as the instrument of God and of Providence, as the pu 
boy who like David rose to be a national Messiah, 1 
miracle worker, and, ignoring Mozart or Beethoven, @ 
Austria’s supreme gift to the Great Reich; and in thi 
mystical paroxysms he promised to work the further mira 
of uniting all the Germans in Europe—a promise whit 
could only be fulfilled by revolutionising every Centl 
European State. Herr Hitler’s mysticism may be pat 
logical, but as a political factor it can be formidable. 


* * * * 


Trends in the Balkans 


In view of what the “ Balkanisation ” of Europe used 
imply, it is some compensation to observe the pacificatit 
of the Balkans which were once the greatest danger to Eutt 
pean peace. This week two conferences of the Balti 
Entente in Istanbul are attempting to strengthen the militt] 
and political co-operation achieved between its four memes 
by increased economic unity ; if successful,—and the will 
succeed has been intensified by Germany’s Gleichschaltit 
of Austria,—the conference will have made a valuable advat* 
towards the creation of a Balkan Customs Union. 
efforts, highly commendable in themselves, are the mm 
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lector fim important because two members of the Balkan Entente, 
t he gumania and Yugoslavia, are also members of the Little 
a rente, with Czechoslovakia; they have every reason to 
6 closer relations between the two systems of alliances 
wer they are united ; Rumania, moreover, has recently 
2 essed her desire for better relations with the U.S.S.R. 
which in turn has the closest ties with a third member of the 
Entente, Turkey. The consolidation of all these 
Me ountries is their best protection against the menace of 
"Germany's revived Drang nach Osten is that wouid add much 
Mand jy to the stability of Europe, especially if the two Ententes 
on ose, in face of a greater danger, their original character of 
Piney fg alliances directed, the one against Hungary, the other against 
sth Bulgaria. Any move in that direction should have every 
‘1 'Msupport and assistance from Great Britain and France. 


te ™ * —e 
pr ® Westminster and Corpach 


seem yf The defeat of the Caledonian Power Bill in the House of 
93 cn Commons last week raises two issues, one primarily political, 
ticiMmthe other primarily economic. This was in the main a 
in qiMScottish question. The Bill would have provided employ- 
it raiment on a not inconsiderable scale in a remote and largely 
¢ is gimunpopulated region of Scotland ; at the same time it would 
loit ;pmmadmittedly have a detrimental effect—how detrimental is a 
inst pfmematter. of controversy—on certain amenities in that region. 
or sug that is mainly, if not wholly, Scotland’s affair. Yet 
$ to hfmathough the Bill was supported by 44 Scottish Members to 
16 (omitting tellers), it was defeated by 227 to 141 because 
over 200 English Members voted against it,—which means 
presenting Scottish Nationalists with an effective argument. 
On broad grounds the support of Sir Thomas Inskip, as the 
by ti Minister responsible for defence, and the nature of the 
Hype otitish Oxygen Company’s proposals regarding a carbide 
vote meactory at Corpach, should have ensured the measure a 
d egmoetter fate. The Highlands are a splendid waste, but it is 
sscan qutoo much to ask that every acre of them not yet industrialised 
nd tygmee Kept for ever sacrosanct. 
iotisn * * * 
lice, Air Raids: the Real Danger 
chu §~Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, who tested on Monday the efficacy 
ack of the A.R.P. methods of rendering a room gas-proof, appears 
hocaito be completely satisfied with his experiment. That is 
Ut Wireassuring. Equally so is the opinion expressed by Professor 
“mit Kendall, of Edinburgh, in his book Breathe Freely, which was 
osm published also on Monday. He doubts whether the number 
moot effective gases has increased since the War and expresses 
1 this complete confidence in the efficacy of gas-masks. Mr. 
fe: Duncan Sandys, M.P., in two recent articles in the Daily 
msi Telegraph, in which he describes the effect of, and precau- 
puEtionary measures against, air attack in Barcelona, expresses 
&W@the opinion that gas—although gas has not been employed 
 Mby General Franco—and incendiary bombs will play a 
the secondary part as compared to high explosive bombs, in any 
ci future war. The damage which the latter have wrought in 
hid Barcelona is appalling. Hundreds of people, too frightened 
ava to spend their nights above ground, are camping in the tube 
tio stations and in caves which they have dug in the roads— 
causing considerable dislocation to traffic. A vast under- 
ground shelter is being constructed. In view of these facts 
itis to be hoped that the Government will not, in its endeavour 
to render the country safe against gas-attack, overlook 
jimethe formidable effects of the high explosive bomb. 
tinge Small prcte tion can be afforded against a direct hit, but 
yom OMe Comprehensive scheme for providing underground 
iam Shelters for the population of our more vulnerable cities is 
ane Ssential, 
¥en * * * « 


Wm 6The fifth and last of Derek Verschoyle’s series of articles 
i on “ Ireland Today ” is held over till next week, when an 
Mm Atticle on D’Annunzio, by E. M. Forster, will also appear. 
GMB ln the came issue Thomas Balogh will write on Budget 
ME PTOspects, 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: On Monday 
Mr. Chamberlain, while not denying that there might have 
been some reinforcements ‘‘ to both sides,” informed the 
House of Commons that he had no reason to think that the 
position in Spain had been materially altered by recent 
Italian reinforcements to General Franco. _The Opposition 
received this announcement with frank incredulity, and the 
same evening Mr. Arthur Henderson raised the matter on the 
Adjournment. The evidence which he had collected to 
rebut the Prime Minister’s view was certainly impressive. 
He quoted from a reference in The Times of March 26th to 
“the terrible punishment meted out by the newly-arrived 
German and Italian troops” and produced a photostat copy 
of a statement made a fortnight ago by a captured Italian 
officer. This was to the effect that “‘ recent acceleration of 
shipments of war material is due to the fact that Signor Musso- 
lini wishes to finish the war in Spain quickly.” Mr. Butler 
laid much emphasis upon the difficulty of obtaining exact 
information. He repeated that the Government was satisfied 
as to the fulfilment by the Italian Government of the condi- 
tions indicated to them before the commencement of the 
conversations, but was extremely guarded in his references 
to German intervention. With such a wide discrepancy 
between the information reaching the Government and 
the reports of many newspaper correspondents, one or the 


other must be rather badly mistaken. 
*x * * * 


A good deal of Parliamentary time has recently been occu- 
pied in considering the details of marketing legislation. Last 
week the report stage of the Sea Fish Industry Bill gave rise 
to a lively debate on the exercise by the various Boards of 
their powers to inflict penalties. The Liberal Opposition 
proposed that instead of the Fish Marketing Board inflicting 
fines for contraventions of the proposed scheme the alleged 
offenders should be dealt with in their local police courts. 
They emphasised the undoubted hardship that would be 
inflicted on fishermen or salesmen who might be required 
to travel hundreds of miles in order to appear before members 
of the Board sitting in London. Even if they were acquitted 
they would not be reimbursed the expenses of their journey. 

7 x *x * 

That this was no imaginary danger was shown by the 
number of speakers in all parts of the House who complained 
of the harsh operation of the similar provisions under the 
Agricultural Marketing Acts. There can be no question but 
that these “ trials ” in which no rules of evidence are observed 
and in which the “ judges ” have no legal training or qualifi- 
cations whatsoever, have caused widespread and justifiable 
resentment. Mr. Macquisten compared the Boards, rather 
to their disadvantage, to the Star Chamber and the Ogpu. 
They were, he believed, the creation of unemployed lawyers, 
and unemployed lawyers were as dangerous to the community 
as sharks in a bathing-pool. He drew a distinction, however, 
between these enemies of the public and the more fortunate 
members of the profession, for he later declared that lawyers 
(when employed) had always been the people throughout the 
generations who had stood for liberty. Mr. Morrison 
defended the marketing schemes as “ industrial self-disci- 
pline,” but later was constrained to say that he would consider 
the whole question of this form of procedure. 

2 *x * x 

This week bacon has succeeded fish as the main topic of 
controversy. The Minister of Agriculture is constantly 
being assailed in the Beaverbrook Press as a failure. Scarcely 
anyone so regards him at Westminster. The speech in 
which he outlined his proposals for the reorganisation of the 
pig industry was a highly competent performance. He made 
it clear that this further scheme was not being imposed upcen 
the industry, but represented in the main plans worked out 
and agreed by the elected representatives of the bacon-curers 
and bacon-producers themselves. 
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WAR AND THE CITIZEN 


_ his speech at Birmingham last Friday the Prime 
Minister struck one note on which both he and his 
hearers would more gladly dwell, particularly in these 
Easter days, than on most of the other topics with which 
he had to deal. An ancient historian, said Mr. Chamber- 
lain, once wrote of the Greeks that they had made gentle 
the life of the world, and he added, in words whose 
sincerity none can doubt: “I do not know whether in 
these modern days it is possible for any nation to emulate 
the example of the Greeks, but I can imagine no nobler 
ambition for an English statesman than to win the same 
tribute for his own country.” Whatever the word be 
that is translated “‘ gentle ”°—perhaps it was epevijs— 
it is plainly a better thing intrinsically for a nation to 
cultivate qualities that enrich life and exalt it, and to 
find means so to manifest and commend them that they 
become part of the life not of one nation but the world, 
than to extend its sovereignty by adding colony to colony 
or to oust rivals increasingly from a share of the world’s 
markets. For a British statesman to aspire to be instru- 
mental in effecting that is a high and just ambition. 


But if there is inspiration in the Prime Minister’s 
words there is tragedy in them too—the tragedy implicit 
in the fact that the thoughts and energies of Englishmen 
today are increasingly diverted, by the stern compulsion 
of external facts, from those constructive activities that 
make England England to enterprises concerned only 
with dealing death and desolation or warding it off. 
The things we claim to be known for are tolerance and 
individual freedom and a social sense which realises that, 
as was said lately in these columns, the liberal life can 
only maintain itself if its privileges and benefits are 
extended from the cultured few to the common people. 
Those qualities have nothing in common with guns and 
aeroplanes and tanks and gas-masks, and all the machinery 
of destruction on which the brain and muscle of the 
world is concentrated today. War may be far from us ; 
it is still less likely to happen than not to happen ; but 
we are living under its shadow none the less. Air-raid 
precautions, first-aid, fire-drill, decontamination, are 
forced on our attention daily,—rightly and necessarily, as 
things are; social services inevitably suffer, or, if they 
do not yet, soon must, because the money required to 
pay for them is needed for enterprises that bring no 
return; worst of all, a sombre fatalism is settling on 
men and women of sensitive temperament, particularly 
in the younger generation, who see impending a devasta- 
tion which if it comes will make all their efforts in the 
present and the future futile. There is little prospect in 
such conditions of this country contributing greatly to 
making the life of the world gentle. 


Some dim consciousness of that, it can hardly be 
doubted, underlies the general approval of the Govern- 
ment’s resolve to avert war unless war is inescapably 
forced upon it. The last war—the triviality of its 
immediate causes and the barrenness of its results, 
results indeed which were not merely negative but 
actually charged with new evils, by comparison with 
the tragic price that every nation embroiled had to pay— 
is fresh still in many memories, and hardly less vivid 
to the minds of those born late enough to experience 
only its dark aftermath. When the Government is 





urged to intervene in Spain it is entitled—and boy, 

to ask itself what would justify it in exposing the tomy 
and villages of England to the fate that is raining oq 
towns and villages of Catalonia. The export of am 
to Spain might have no such consequences, Qp 4, 
other hand it might ; the Foreign Secretary Delieves th 
danger real; the desirability of assisting Republica 
Spain to victory has therefore to be measured apaing 
the possibility that the cost would be a European wy 
The alternative to such abandonment of non-interventiy 
is the prospect of the victory of the side dependent 
the help afforded by Powers which in their ideas aj 
practice of government stand for everything we detey, 


That is the dilemma which, wherever he looks, fac 
the citizen conscious of the indispensability of peace aj 
the immeasurable cost of war. There are certain thing 
this country is pledged to fight for. Mr. Eden defing 
them when he was Foreign Secretary ; the Prime Minis, 
has defined them since. We should fight to defend thy 
shores or any British territory—which might mey 
another 1914-1918, with every horror multiplied y 
imaginably, for the sake of the rock we took once frog 
Spain—or Iraq or Portugal or Egypt or France y 
Belgium. For any one of them, as for us, the w 
would be a blasting devastation, no matter who was tk 
nominal victor at the end of it. Yet the alternative 
war, to all appearance, would be to let evil—or, at ty 
least, injustice—triumph unresisted. Or is there anothy 
possibility still? Have we made our utmost conttiby 
tion, as things are, to the maintenance of peace ay 
understanding ? We have done much to prove m 
principles sincere ; when we are taunted with denounciy 
other people’s territorial ambitions only after havi 
satisfied our own we are entitled to point to the consisteaj 
policy of the progress from domination to self-govem 
ment—in South Africa, Rhodesia, India, Iraq, Egy 
But we can hardly be said to have exhausted the pos 
bilities of co-operation with Germany in days wha 
something could still have been achieved. Even aftt 
Herr Hitler came to power proposals on the face of them 
reasonable were disregarded in Downing Street becaus 
the Quai D’Orsay in its folly chose to turn them dom 
The chances of an understanding with Germany at 
vastly smaller today, but they have not vanished, am 
till they do it is the Government’s business to make tit 
utmost of them. 


What does that mean? It means first that a univerd 
and instinctive hatred of the Nazi system of governmetl 
must not be allowed to engender such a hostility 
Germany that we seem to stand across her path wherett 
she turns. The fault, if we do seem to, is, no douth 
largely Germany’s own. In South Eastern Europe, fit 
example, wesare left to speculate whether her aim is 
illegitimate one of political domination, or the legitimt 
one of the development of necessary trade. In th 
matter of colonies we do not know whether she refuss 
to talk of anything but total restitution or would discus 
some new régime for tropical Africa in which she wou 
stand on an equal footing with ourselves and Fra 
That, it is obvious, might involve some sacrifice of 
full sovereignty over our Crown Colonies-- which 
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gcrifice. There is hardly an individual in the nation 
yho would not make substantial personal sacrifice—his 
chare, at the least, of whatever prosperity colonial posses- 
ons confer, if they do confer it—to avert the scourge 
of war, and even the knowledge that a nation he disliked 
would benefit thereby would not deter him. Is the 
& On th attitude of the sum-total of those individuals organised 
of any sa State to be something wholly different when it 
7 te comes to territory? When it comes to trade? When 
EVES th it comes to prestige? Those questions need an answer. 
pe Our attitude to Germany in the post-War years has 
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DALADIER has waited a long time before 

* appearing as the “strong man” who is to 
cave France. He has had to overcome his reputation 
as the fusilleur of February, 1934; perhaps it is the 
fusilleur in whom some Frenchmen now put their trust. 
And since the victory of the Front Populaire he has 
confined himself closely to consolidating his position 
at the Ministry of War. To many people, of all parties, 
that is a strong point in his favour. Even the Com- 
munists declare openly they would rather have M., 
Daladier, who at least represents the General Staff, 
than M. Blum, who, they say, represents nobody. But 
after such patient preparation, so many months of 
labour, M. Daladier’s Cabinet may seem a somewhat 
ridiculous mouse to bring forth. Far from being the 
National Government which France needs, it is a 
Government of the Radicals with the co-operation of a 


nothe 
ittibye few personalities of the Centre. The Socialists have 
¢ anime unanimously refused to enter the Cabinet. M. Zyrom- 
e ome ski's Left-Wing Socialists may be expected to oppose 
unciye it violently. And if the Socialists vote against M. 
having Daladier in the Chamber, France will once more face 
sistem the crisis for which apparently there is no Parliamentary 
vere solution. 
gym €6=6 Yet if M. Daladier has not produced the National 
pos Government he promised, he may have taken the first 
wha step towards it, and the French say it is the first step 
afta which counts. ‘The hostility of the Socialists is largely 
‘thea due to what they consider the Radicals’ betrayal of 
cat M. Blum and M. Daladier’s failure to offer them the 
lou Ministry of the Interior, and both objections may be 
y ati overcome. The Communists are willing to accept almost 
, nig any not specifically Right Government which will make 
etki France capable of facing the foreign danger with assur- 
ance. On the other hand, the Cabinet is strengthened 
esi by the presence of M. Reynaud, a man of the Centre who 
mete bas won the respect of the Left, though he had pre- 
yo viously declared he would join no Government which 


ene ‘id not include the Socialists ; and his action may be 
ty, interpreted as a gesture of confidence either that the 
fm Support of the Socialists will be secured, or that the 
tegg Government may be reformed on a broader basis. 
wtf Finally, the financial measures M. Daladier will have 
hg 1 introduce will probably resemble M. Blum’s pro- 
yim S'amme which was rejected in the Senate. M. Caillaux 
asm then stated bluntly that the Senate’s objection to the 
i Programme was a personal objection to M. Blum. It 
nfm Will be hard for the Socialists to oppose measures which 
ot they themselves introduced first. 

is Thus M. Daladier’s prospects may be brighter than 
they seemed at first. The weakness of his Parliamentary 


na 
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not had results completely happy. Our approach 
to Italy, almost fatally difficult because it has seemed 
to involve us in condoning conquest, may justify itself 
by dispelling a belief—apparently genuine, however 
fantastic it may seem—that our policy was to oppose her 
for our selfish ends. The value of our friendship may 
in many directions effect more than the threat of our 
hostility; it may even influence policy, as hostility rarely 
can. ... To all this there is, of course, another side, 
which is often and ably stated. But what is said here 
has its place in the argument, 


FRANCE’S FUTURE 


position may be overcome by governing by decree. 
The formation of an inner Cabinet of six, meeting 
daily and capable of quick decisions, indicates that he 
hopes to exercise a stronger authority than his pre- 
decessors, and such measures are hardly taken by purely 
ephemeral governments. Certainly no ephemeral goverr- 
ment can solve the problems with which France is faced. 
The most pressing is the financial. Next week the 
Government will reach the legal limit of borrowing 
from the Bank of France, and M. Daladier must ask 
for an increase for immediate needs. Further, some 
£300,000,000 will be needed for 1938, and a defence 
loan will probably have to be raised. It is probable 
that some such programme as M. Blum’s, including 
measures of exchange control, registration of securities 
to prevent tax evasion, and perhaps a levy on capital, 
would suffice to cover these needs. But a financial reform 
undertaken by M. Daladier would have an advantage 
denied to M. Blum; a Government strong enough to 
solve the immediate financial difficulties would do much 
to solve the even more important problem of restoring 
confidence and persuading French capital to return to 
France and circulate in industry. But to achieve this 
result M. Daladier’s Government, or any other Govern- 
ment, must also succeed in ending the industrial unrest 
which at present paralyses France. 

At the present moment, when the whole of France’s 
resources are necessary to fulfil the demands of rearma-° 
ment, some 200,0co metal workers are on strike in Paris 
alone ; it is reported that not a single aeroplane has left 
the workshops in the last week—an achievement which 
even our own aeroplane industry would find it hard to 
beat. Yet even in industry the circumstances are not 
wholly unpropitious. The Left itself, the Communists 
especially, condemn and oppose the strikes, which are 
largely due to their loss of control over the workers. 
And the workers themselves would be willing to accept 
the modifications of the forty-hour week and the Front 
Populaire’s social legislation which have become necessary 
if they were convinced that their sacrifices were being 
asked for in the national interest. And such con- 
cessions would establish that “equality of sacrifice ” 
which M. Caillaux demanded if the financial programme, 
with increases in taxation, especially of the peasant, were 
to be passed. 

France’s internal crisis is not incapable of solution by 
a Government of sufficient will and determination ; 
though it is true that only awareness of national emer- 
gency would persuade the working class to surrender 
any of its hard-won gains. And any Government 
which achieved a solution would eam: the greatest 
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gratitude and support in this country, which with dismay 
sees its greatest ally, and the greatest democracy on the 
Continent, apparently incapable of governing itself. 
Yet at the same time it would be well for this country 
to realise the real difficulties of France’s position. The 
danger from abroad tends to unite France, and at the 
twelfth hour she will be united; yet at the same time 
the war in Spain fatally divides public opinion. Far 
more than this country, France is fatally disunited by 
fear, on the one hand, of the “ Bolshevism” of Red 
Spain and, on the other, of a victory for Franco and his 
foreign allies. The workers are profoundly and passion- 
ately convinced that the danger consists in the presence 
of Germans and Italians on the Spanish frontier, and 


[= 
an Italian occupation of Majorca which threatens Fron. 
vital communications; for that reason they tend 
oppose, in politics and in industry, any Govern 
which rejects a policy of Jes avions pour Espagne, and ty 
break away even from their own leaders who, like Blum 
Jouhaux, are committed to non-intervention. M, Dalati 
has already declared his intention of continuing 
policy, as any French Government must which Valug 
its friendship and alliance with Great Britain, But f 
that reason alone it is difficult for him to appeal to ty 
patriotism of the French workers, who feel themselyg 
and France betrayed in Spain. Yet until that Patriotisg 
is touched, both in the workers and in employers, Fran, 
crisis must continue. 















A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SECTION of opinion in this country seems to be going 
extremely silly over what it derives apparent pleasure 

from terming “ the Cliveden Set,” I have been favoured with 
a broadsheet headed “ Clear Out the Cliveden Set,” and 
advocating what is called a united peace alliance led by 
Labour. There may be a great deal to be said for that, but 
I should be very much astonished if the philanthropist 
to whom I am indebted for the document in question has 
any clear idea of what Cliveden is, who the Cliveden 
set are, where they are to be cleared out from, or where to. 
Personally I have only very modified sympathy with what I 
conceive to be the policy of what I conceive to be meant by 
the Cliveden set, but I find it a little hard to see why if Cabinet 
Ministers, who may be assumed to have some knowledge 
of the facts, think a certain policy right and recommend it, 
that should be stigmatised as intrigue, whereas the advocacy 
of a different policy spells pure patriotism and public spirit. 
As for Cliveden itself, it dispenses, I suppose, more catholic 
hospitality than any other country-house north or south 
of the Tweed, and a list of some of the frequent visitors there 
would astonish the more confident critics of the Cliveden 
set. However, on the general principle of the soundness 
of damning anyone you happen to disagree with as knaves 
and intriguers I am with the critics all the time. Let us by 
all means have controversy with a kick in it these dull days. 

* * * * 


Both ant and bee must yield place to Nazi propagandists 
as emblems of indomitable diligence. Their assiduity, even 
in our own midst is, if not ohne Hast certainly ohne Rast. 
Here, for example, is a list of fixtures for the present month in 
London and elsewhere issued by the Deutsche Arbeitsfront 
(German Labour Front), British Section. The Nazi Party 
has its own list, as follows : 


APRIL MEETINGS 
N.S.D.A.P. Meetings. 


April 6. 8.00 p.m.—Queen’s Restaurant. London Group— 
North East. 

April 7. 8.00 p.m.—Porchester Hall. London Group—Central. 

April 7. 8.00 p.m.—The Boot, Baldock, Hitchin. Hitchin branch. 

April 8. 8.00 p.m.—46 Eaton Rise, W.5. London Group— 
West. Anniversary celebration. 

April 20. 8.00 p.m.—Queen’s Restaurant. London Group— 
North East. Fiihrer’s birthday. 


April 21. 8.15 p.m.—Porchester Hall (London Central and West). 
London Group—Central. United cele- 
bration of Fihrer’s birthday. 

May 2. 8.30 p.m.—Porchester Hall. Day of National Work. 

Then follows another list of seven meetings of the Labour 

Front proper, two of what is described as “ the Brighton 
cell,” one in Sutton, four in different parts of London. All 
these, it will be observed, are party meetings, not gatherings 
of Germans as Germans. There is nothing in the least degree 
illegitimate about them, but they are no doubt part of an 
elaborate machinery for keeping the party headquarters 
apprised of the activities of every German outside Germany. 


The net seems to reach everyone, from domestic Servants 


to, I suppose, diplomatists. 
* * * * 


At a moment when the recognition of Italian empire oy 
Abyssinia is being discussed in connexion with the Perth 
Ciano conversations the actual condition of the county 
itself is not irrelevant. Information reaching me from, 
source I have reason to trust confirms statements on thi 
subject which have appeared in one or two papers in th 
past week. Mr. Butler stated in the House of Commoy 
on Monday that he believed the Italian authorities to be iy 
military occupation of virtually the whole country, 
military occupation they may be, but even their lines ¢ 
communication are constantly cut, ambushes are frequen, 
the capital, Addis Ababa, is deserted by its Amharic pon 
lation, and the Italians can with difficulty be fed becauy 
the natives refuse to come to market. The corresponden 
of an American paper is said to have cabled extracts from: 
private memorandum addressed to Signor Mussolini, in whit 
it is admitted that outside a radius of fifty miles from ea 
Italian garrison the native Rasses are ruling as before tk 
war. Italian financiers have failed to provide anythix 
like the sums necessary for the development of the count, 
and more colonists are going home discouraged than « 
arriving from Italy. Reports from so many sources tell th 
same story that there can be little doubt of its substantl 
accuracy. It will be two years next month since the wi 


nominally ended. 
* * * *« 


The new American Ambassador has done an eminent 
sensible thing in announcing that he will sponsor the pres 
tation at Court of no American ladies outside the famils 
of American officials and of Americans domiciled in England 
It has always been rather odd that while the first thing: 
new American Ambassador is asked by his agitated county: 
men is whether he means to betray the sacred principks 
of democracy by wearing knee-breeches at King Georg! 
Court, the first thing he is asked by his agitated county: 
women is whether he will give them a cachet to mark tha 
off from the rest of their fellow-democrats by getting tha 
presented at that same Court. Many of life’s little snobbens 
are harmless enough—this among them ; it is singular, not 
the less, how America’s isolationism breaks down whet! 
presentation is in question. But perhaps it is all to the gon 
Ostrich feathers across the sea may be a bond of union. 

* *x * * 


La Jeanne d’Arc de Nos Jours 
“ We women can stop further acts of aggression by Japa 
Germany and Italy by refusing to buy their goods in th 


shops,” said Miss Maisie Davison, a Chelsea housemaid. 
Janes 
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re HE publication of its first Year Book* brings to notice 
: ls rather surprising fact that the Mass Observation 
ng tha ement has been in existence for little over a year. It 
b Valu iys already enrolled over six hundred active members— 
But fig ome of them So active that they have given up their normal 
al to the tusiness and devoted their whole time to it. More than 
MSc aut it has come to mean something to the general public, 
ttiotign iH gpd something very near the fact. The great speed of this 
France evablishment in the public consciousness is a sign that the 
promoters have already acquired an understanding of tle 
wa popular sympathies work and are worked which a 
professional publicity agent might envy; it also argues 
ralous efficiency in the office. On January 2nd, 1937, 
the scheme was first canvassed in the Press ; by Coronation 
Day a staff of observers had been organised; early in 
September the reports had been collected, edited, seen 
though the Press and put on the market—a very remarkable 


feat, 

By the publication of May 12 they proved that whatever 
ke they might be doing, they had certainly discovered a 
new way of writing a thoroughly exciting book, and it was on 
these terms that many of us welcomed it. Now, however, 
the movement shows signs of enlarging its claim to our 
attention. 
mmo 4S originally propounded, with an agreeable touch of 
0 bein lity, the intentions seemed purely objective and thus came 
infora measure of praise which its authors now seem disposed 
to disclaim. The plan was to apply to the British Islanders 
equen, the methods of scientific anthropological research which have 
nomi hitherto been squandered on remote savages. Squads of 
secauel observers were distributed about the country whose office was 
onden © make notes on the behaviour of their neighbours. The 
from original manifesto and the first work, May 12, have already 
whit eccived sixty-two thousand words of criticism which have 
n exif een analysed. Many people were suspicious of its political 

tend ; it was felt that it might easily provide a Devil’s Hand- 
vthivil DOK for the demagogue. It has lately been realised that those 
vant régimes prosper which stimulate enthusiasm more than those 
an ani Which appeal to reason and interest. The old idea that good 
ell kg So¥eT™ment was the product of the board-school and the ballot- 
tanta Paper has been shocked by the spectacle of enthusiastic majo- 
e wai ies Voting away their constitutional rights. Democracy to 
some people presents the spectacle of a robot for whom the 
manufacturers’ book of instructions has got mislaid; it is 
vitally important to discover the controls before it destroys 
itself. Mass observation suggested an examination of the 
mils mechanism which would be dangerous in the wrong hands. 

Other criticisms more immediately apposite were that the 
. categories into which the observed were divided—* middle 
cd aged,” “ middle class,” &c.—were too vague to be valuable 
fm ad that the observers in some cases became introspective and 
OPE tied to define their own emotions. There was also a fear that 
the movement might degenerate into a “trade inquiry ” 
of the kind organised by sales-managers and advertising 
agents, 
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Present programme is the last. An elaborate inquiry has 

im een made into the smoking and drinking habits of the 
English; the motives and methods and times of their con- 
sumption, all of which may be of absorbing interest to the 
brewer and the tobacconist or to the prohibitionists of either 
of these trades, but are drab reading for those who hoped 
(0 see the movement found a literary school. It is sad, 
, “pel find the editors subscribing to the distinctions of 
Mt and Right which are now becoming as meaningless and 
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First Year's Work, 1937-38, by Mass Observation, (Lindsay 
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THE HABITS OF THE ENGLISH 


By EVELYN WAUGH 





mischievous as the circus colours of the Byzantine Empire. 
A paper which labels itself Left Review must not, I suppose, 
object to the principle, but to call The Spectator, with its 
long tradition of Liberalism, or the Bystander, whose one 
contributor to express any political views is vehemently 
Radical, “ Right,” is profoundly silly. 

The Year Book gives us no more than indications of what 
we may expect in book form in the coming months. Half a 
dozen whole-time observers settled in a Northern industrial 
town to concentrate on an analysis of its social habits while 
at work, while a parallel survey was made at Blackpool of the 
same subjects at play. This latter theme will occupy a full 
volume which promises to be the most interesting of their 
forthcoming publications. An analysis of the subject matter 
of music hall jokes gives the surprising result that the most 
risible references are to ill-health. - A work of interest to 
“reformers ” should be the enquiry into the popularity of 
Football Pools. 


An interesting feature of the Year Book is the analysis 
of the observers themselves. Those who presumed that 
they were predominantly elderly spinsters will be surprised 
to learn that of 412 analysed, 195 were bachelors, 55 married 
men and 70 married women; there are only five women 
over sixty; in the age groups the great majority are males 
under thirty, of whom no fewer than sixty are still in their 
teens. The motives are still more interesting. Ten per 
cent. of the males did not know why they were doing it ; 
5 per cent. of the females, 45 per cent. of the males, worked 
in the cause of pure science; only 20 per cent. deluded 
themselves that they were improving social conditions as 
against 33 per cent. females. Only 8 per cent. of the total 
had any literary interest; another 8 per cent. found it an 
** emotional outlet,” whatever that may mean. 


But with these divergent motives the observers clearly 
take themselves seriously. They are appealing for funds in 
the belief that theirs is a work of public importance, and the 
book concludes with a weighty section in which Professor 
Malinowski takes the movement under his wing in a some- 
what enveloping manner. It is not clear how much the 
editors accept his guidance and how far they print it on the 
same terms as the other expressions of opinion they have 
collected. It is a sombre essay, which in contrast to the self- 
effacement of most of the observers, reads as painfully 
egotistical. Much of it is devoted to a eulogy of anthropology, 
and in particular to Professor Malinowski’s contributions to 
the science. It is to these contributions and to his invention 
of the convenient phrase “ functional method,” that Professor 
Malinowski attributes the industry of the mass observers, and 
he sees possibilities in their work which no lay reader of 
May 12 could have suspected. But first the movement must 
be purged of its lighter elements. The Professor chivalrously 
throws himself into its defence “ against the flippancy of the 
authors as much as against the criticism of the Press. The 
subject,” he says, “is too important . . . too serious for 
mixing frivolities with argument or selling the birthright of the 
movement .. . for the acute but short-lived pleasure of 
irritating the academic bourgeois.” 

The meaning of that is clear enough: no more funny 
footnotes. Those of us who were delighted that a new 
way had been discovered for providing us with enjoyable 
reading are to have no further pleasure. More than that, 
those of us who relished the impersonal, objective record of 
human inanities are to be disappointed too. That aloofness 
which is in reality more artistic than scientific is to be purged. 
The Professor Mass Observation as a convenient 
machinery not for studying but for instructing the Islanders ; 
as “an organisation which would make the masses better 
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informed, more intelligent and better able to translate their 
opinion into effective expressive acts.” In fact, an organisa- 
tion for holding bigger and better house-to-house plebiscites 
and for coaching ‘‘ the masses ’’ in the answers they should give. 

Well, no doubt that will please the 26 per cent. of the 
observers who are already actuated by the hope of improving 
social conditions and, English character being what it is, the 
6 per cent. who do not know why they are observing ; but it 
seems to me that the other observers will find their “ field 
work” far less entertaining. It is a sharp change from 


FROM 1914 TILL NOW: 


_ ae 
counting stubs in the ashirays of Bolton to Canvass; 
Professor Malinowski’s brand of pacifism from door to 
How will he quench the incorrigible levity of the five dk 
ladies of sixty ? And what will become of the 60 inguisis 
little boys who have been having the time of their lives Not: 
the idiosyncrasies of parents and schoolmasters ? Are nt 
to join in exhorting the masses “ to translate their Opinioy 
into effective expressive acts ” ? 

Was Mass Observation perhaps too independent 
age that can only digest propaganda ? 
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fit. RECONSTRUCTION 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


O what extent had Europe secured in 1919 those conditions 
of permanent security for which the peoples had 
endured the horror of war? The treaty of Versailles opened 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations ; any member 
of the League who, “ in disregard of its covenants,” resorted 
to war, would be deemed ipso facto to have committed an 
act of war against all other members, and these other members 
were pledged to break off economic relations with an offender, 
and to contribute to the armed defence of the Covenant. 
During the six years following the signature of the Covenant 
there was much discussion about the best method of dealing 
with an aggressor. Further pacts were suggested, but these 
ingenious arrangements for belling the cat showed that the 
cat had not yet been belled. Moreover, the acid test of 
belief in the efficacy of this increasing dossier of instruments 
of peace lay in the degree to which the Powers disarmed. 
During these years no Power disarmed at points where it 
had reason to fear attack, and the Germans complained that, 
as they were without armaments, they were without security. 

Several facts destroyed confidence in the efficacy of written 
covenants of peace. The refusal of the United States to 
join the League of Nations limited the striking power of the 
League, especially in regions outside Europe; it put the 
arguments in favour of isolation before other comfortably 
situated communities, including the Dominion of Canada 
which was already protected by the Monroe doctrine. It 
had a further effect. The French had disregarded the 
advice of Foch that they should take the Rhine frontier ; 
Mr. Wilson led them to expect a guarantee of their security 
from the United States and Great Britain. The United 
States disavowed Mr. Wilson, and Great Britain refused to 
undertake a guarantee without American co-operation. 

In these circumstances it became important for those 
States, which had gained from the peace settlement 
to be linked together; France and Poland, France and 
Czechoslovakia, and, in central and eastern Europe, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. The agreements between 
these Powers added to the difficulty of revising the territorial 
settlement in the interest of the discontented Powers who 
had legitimate grievances about the treatment of minorities 
and the disposition of frontiers. This division between 
the Powers wishing to maintain the peace settlement and 
those wishing to destroy it lessened the chances of disarma- 
ment. The technical position of the victorious Powers in 
relation to Germany on this matter of disarmament has 
been misrepresented in Germany. The Allies were under 
no contractual arrangement with Germany to disarm, and 
the Germans had no legal claim to rearmament on the 
ground that the victorious Powers had broken an engagement. 
For obvious reasons the Allies hoped to disarm, but once 
again the desire for security qualified their hope. They had 
in mind a reduction of armaments “to the lowest point 
consistent with national! safety and the enforcement by 
common action of international obligation.”” The disappear- 
ance of the Anglo-American guarantee was bound to affect 
French views of national safety; the “ integral” condem- 
nation of the peace treaty by Germany, the propaganda of 


Hungary in favour of treaty revision affected the attitude 
of the new States towards disarmament. On the Other 
side, although they had no legal grounds for protest, ay 
although their own behaviour was partly responsible for th 
continuance of fear, and therefore, of armaments, the Germay 
became increasingly restive at their own lack of force, Thi 
restiveness added to the suspicions of the Powers agains, 
whom German force might be used. 

The vicious circle might perhaps have been broken jf} 
had not been for the question of reparations. Ther j 
evidence to show that, if Germany had won the War, ge 
would have exacted financial penalties to the last peny 
from the Allies ; in so doing she would not have been acting 
contrary to the custom of war. Germany lost the Wy, 
What was the position of the Allies? Their leaders kney 
that Germany could not pay the cost of the War ; they did 
not ask her to pay it. They claimed the right to exact repan.- 
tion “ for all damage done to the civilian population of th 
Allies and their property by the aggression of Germany ly 
land, by sea, and from the air.” This claim was included ip 
the armistice negotiations, and upon these terms Germay 
surrendered. If the statesmen in the Allied countries ha 
been wise, they would have warned their peoples that, even 
on the narrowest interpretation of their claim, the debte 
could not meet more than a part of the damage, and that tk 
creditors would suffer economically in receiving it. The valu 
of this warning would have extended beyond the Allis 
countries ; it might have done something to educate’ tk 
electorate of the United States, since the arguments applicabk 
to reparations also applied to the repayment of debts owed 
America. Thus, even from a cynical point of view, the Allied 
statesmen might have made a “ generous gesture ” to Germaty, 

The Allied statesmen were far from wise. The Frencha 
least had the excuse that their country had been devastate 
by war, and by the deliberate destruction carried out i 
many areas by the German armies. Mr. Lloyd Geog 
allowed the British people to form an exaggerated idea 
the amount which Germany could pay; General Smut 
took the initiative in adding the cost of pensions and separatict 
allowances to the “ civilian damages.” The legal validiy 
of this addition was doubtful ; it was merely a paper addition 
because Germany could not pay it. In 1921 the liability a 
Germany was fixed at £6,600,000,000. The German 
faced with this figure, took an intransigent line. The rest! 
was, again, to confirm the French view that Germany intended 
to evade every point of the treaty ; hence France became les 
ready to scale down German indebtedness. On the Germ 
side, the Government, harassed by extremists of left and right, 
had no incentive to practise a careful economy ; what ¥8 
the use of economy, if in any case the State was ruinet? 
In 1923, M. Poincaré, rigid in his logic, and exasperated ® 
find that the results of victory were eluding France, decide! 
to control the Ruhr—the most important industrial are # 
Germany—as a means of compelling the Germans to hon0t 
their obligations. Great Britain, where a more pf 
view was now taken of the economic consequences of repat 
tions, opposed this French occupation of the Ruhr ; Britis 
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ition stiffened, though it did not cause, the passive 
restance of the German Government and people. This 
ve resistance brought about the collapse of the German 
cy, lessened the chances of getting any reparations, 
ind intensified the mutual anger of French and Germans. 

The French argued that if a disarmed Germany defied and 
cheated the Allies, an armed Germany would be a terrible 

et. To the Germans the situation merely illustrated 
their own helplessness without arms. Hence, general dis- 
gmament was more remote than ever. Hitler began to write 
Mein Kampf in 1923. 

In one respect the disillusionment of France after the 
occupation of the Ruhr cleared the situation. It was now 
impossible to hope for payment on the terms of 1921. 
Hence, with American collaboration, the demands on Ger- 
many were quictly cut down, and a foreign loan enabled her 
to begin meeting her obligations on an apparently reasonable 
ais. It was also clear that there would have to be some 
galing down in the obligations, lightly undertaken in 1919, 
of all members of the League to take part in putting down 


A.R.P.: 





aggression. The most hopeful line of development lay in 
arranging a number of regional pacts and mutual guarantees. 
If Germany shared in these pacts both as a guaranteeing and 
a guaranteed Power, the peace of Europe might yet be safe. 
Hence the Locarno agreements of October, 1925. Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Belgium mutually 
guaranteed the integrity of the Franco-German and German- 
Belgian frontiers, and France signed agreements of mutual 
assistance, in case of German aggression, with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Germany signed arbitration treaties with 
these two latter Powers, and with France and Belgium. 

The Locarno treaties did not remedy the territorial grie- 
vances of Germany, or settle the claims of Huigary. Yet the 
change in the tone of international relations was genuine. 
It was due less to the documents signed than to the attitude 
of the leaders who signed them: Austen Chamberlain, 
Briand, and Stresemann. If the control of events had re- 
mained with men of this calibre, if the economic situation of 
the world had not deteriorated, appeasement, and, after long 
last, security might have been possible. Dvrs aliter visum. 


HOW PARIS DOES IT 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UNCTUALLY at noon each Thursday an unearthly 
howling rends the air of Paris for some 30 seconds, 
sing gradually to a deafening crescendo and then dying away 
through a protesting whine into silence. To the unaccustomed 
visitor it may sound like a madhouse;_ the Parisian knows that 
itis indeed a tribute to the larger lunacy—a routine test of the 
200 electric sirens installed in the capital to give warning of 
an impending air-raid. 

This outward and audible sign of preoccupation with the 
possibilities of /a guerre totale inevitably conjures up a 
question in the minds of those who hear it: “‘ How well 
equipped is France in general, and the capital in particular, 
to face the menace from the skies?” Almost daily Press 
photographs of what happens to buildings and humanity 
when the latest German and Italian 500-lb. bombs have done 
General Franco’s work in Spain add disagreeable point to 
the question. It can be answered easily enough on general 
lines so far as air-raid precautions are concerned ; naturally 
the purely military aspect of the problem—detection, inter- 
ception and fighting off the aerial invader—is another matter 
since military secrets are involved. But it is fair to say that 
while much has been done in the way of A.R.P. (or Défense 
Passive, as it is called here with such grim accuracy) the 
country as a whole, and above all the capital, would pay 
heavy toll in avoidable casualties if the blow fell now. 

What has been done? A vast deal of work on paper, a 
fair amount of practical preparation. Apart from the audible 
evidence of the sirens, a visible witness is a neat little placard 
in the entrance hall of every block of flats giving a mass of 
useful information. From it, for example, one learns where the 
nearest shelter is to be found; the position of the nearest 
Police alarm, fire alarm and police station; what to do in 
the way of routine preparation; what to do if an alarm 
is given (a) if one is at home or near it (6) if one is at any dis- 
lance from home. It is worth noting that in many cases 
the nearest shelter is the cellar of the building itself. There 
are, in fact, over 27,000 cellars which have been officially 
examined and passed as satisfactory, and these are capable 
of harbouring some 1,720,000 persons. Another 7,200 cellars 
in the suburbs can accommodate 600,c0) people, but since 
this is admitted to be inadequate plans are being made for 
the construction of a trench system large enough to hold 
1,400,000 persons. 

Apart from these semi-private shelters, a system of enor- 
mous public refuges, gas as well as bomb-proof and excellently 
quipped, is in preparation. Two, with a capacity of 8,000, 
have already been built, another is under construction beneath 





the Halles Centrales, or general food market, and eventually 
a number of suitable métro (underground railway) stations 
are to be adapted. Similarly the hospitals are being equipped 
with underground wards averaging 150 beds and it is com- 
puted that 5,000 injured, or gas cases, can be coped with in 
an emergency. The menace of the incendiary bomb, too, 
has not been forgotten. In fact there are now reserves of 
equipment sufficient to enable the Paris firemen—whose 
strength would, of course, be increased by mobilisation— 
to deal with 1,000 simultaneous outbreaks. 

Until quite recently the question of providing gas-masks 
appears to have been treated with dangerous light-heartedness 
by those responsible for Ja défense passive. A few masks 
could be seen in chemists’ windows here and there, but their 
high price was no guarantee of efficiency. In fact any enter- 
prising artisan was at liberty to profit by the fears of the few 
who could afford to indulge them, by the simple process of 
producing something which looked like a gas-mask and stank 
with sufficient impressiveness. Now the problem has been 
taken seriously in hand, though it will be some time before 
the equipment is ready. The State has decided to take over 
the manufacture of masks and, of course, their distribution. 
Nominally the masks will be issued free, but no doubt the 
tax-payer will be presented with a separate bill. 

All of the foregoing measures relate to protection against 
the blow rather than its avoidance. But for any civilian 
exposed to air-raids discretion is so obviously the better part 
of valour that the French authorities have very wisely made a 
deep study of the practical possibilities of evacuating a large 
part of the population. And having come to the conclusion 
that roughly one-half of the Paris population would be safer 
and better off out of the city, they have drawn up plans for 
the evacuation of some 2} million people. These plans, 
worked out in great detail, provide for the use of some 2,000 
trains and 12,000 motor-vehicles capable of being assembled 
at short notice, while those to be evacuated are to be placed 
on a register and will in due course receive a printed card 
giving full instructions. A facsimile of the new instruction 
card recently published in the Press gives the following 
details : destination, means of transport, point and time of 
departure, and various recommendations such as kind of 
luggage and amount of foodstuffs to be taken by each 
person. 

Another form of evasion, namely, the camouflaging of 
outer districts along the Seine to resemble the capital itself, 
is also being studied. This was, in fact, done during the 
last War, when a curve in the river at St. Germain was dis- 
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guised to look like a similar curve in Paris by an identical 
arrangement of lights. No doubt the residents of the dis- 
trict thus chosen to receive the honour of impersonating the 
capital would be suitably grateful. Carried far enough this 
camouflage arrangement might produce the paradoxical 
situation in which the inhabitants of the imitation Paris 
would seek safety in the real one. 

To sum up, it must be admitted that although the possi- 
bility of war is ever present in the minds of Frenchmen, and 
although they realise that henceforth civilians seem doomed 
at least to share, if not to monopolise, the dangers of air- 
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bombing, there seems little evidence of any general desi 
to make the necessary individual preparations, 
gas-proof rooms, fire-fighting material, stores of fog 
water—are any of these things likely to be found in one hous, 
hold out of ten thousand ? It is more than doubtful, Fon 
tunately for all concerned, universal military service and 4 
numerous army of /fonctionnaires may largely Compensate 
for this apparent indifference, both by reason of the Organisi 
advantages and the spirit of discipline they imply. Meg. 
while, the sirens continue their weekly noonday remindy 
of man’s inhumanity to man. 


THE POLICE AND THE PRESS 


By A LEGAL 


OST of the London newspapers have been strangely 
silent about the decision given by a Divisional Court 
in the appeal of Lewis v. Cattle last week. On the other 
hand, there has been a striking uniformity in the comments 
of the great provincial dailies. The Manchester Guardian, 
the Yorkshire Post, the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald 
have all expressed the opinion that the interpretation which 
was placed by the Court on the Official Secrets Acts reveals 
a state of the law which is dangerous both to the Press and 
the public. They have good reason to be alarmed. This 
decision forcibly illustrates how a penal statute couched in 
unnecessarily wide terms can be invoked for purposes which 
neither its authors nor Parliament ever envisaged. 


What are the facts? Section 2 of the Official Secrets 
Act, 1911, lays it down (inter alia) that “If any person 
having in his possession or control any secret official code 
word, or password, or any sketch, plan, model, article, note, 
document or information . . . which has been entrusted in 
confidence to him by any person holding office under His 
Majesty or which he has obtained or to which he has had 
access Owing to his position as a person who holds or has 
held office under His Majesty ” communicates the informa- 
tion to any unauthorised person, he commits an offence. 
By Section 6 of the Amending Act of 1920, which was 
introduced as a result of war-time experience in dealing 
with espionage, it was made the duty of every person to 
give on demand to a responsible police officer any information 
in his power relating to an offence or suspected offence under 
the Act of r911. Failure to give such information was to be 
a misdemeanour punishable on indictment with two years’ 
imprisonment and on summary conviction by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding three months or a fine not exceeding 
£50, or both such imprisonment and fine. 


In June, 1937, the Southport Police circulated to other 
police forces a document relating to a man charged with 
fraudulent conversion, whom the police were anxious to 
find. No permission was given for the contents to be 
divulged to the Press. However, in the Daily Dispatch for 
June 17th, 1937, there appeared a paragraph which seemed 
to the police to be founded upon the information contained 
in the circular. On application to the editor the police 
ascertained that the author of the paragraph was Mr. Lewis, 
a journalist on the staff of the Dispatch. Superintendent 
Cattle thereupon visited Mr. Lewis’s house and demanded 
the name of his informant. This information Mr. Lewis 
refused to give. He was then prosecuted and convicted 
before the justices under Section 6 of the Official Secrets 
Act, 1920, for failing to give on demand information in his 
power relating to a suspected offence under Section 2 of 
the Official Secrets Act, 1911. Mr. Lewis forthwith appealed, 
by way of case stated, to a Divisional Court. The only 
question which appears to have been argued there was 
whether a police officer was a person holding office under 
His Majesty. The Lord Chief Justice and his colleagues 
found that he was, and accordingly upheld the conviction. 





CORRESPONDENT 


Although this is the first reported occasion when th 
terms of Section 6 have been considered by the High 
the decision does not come as a surprise to those who ap 
familiar with the wording of the Acts. This is indeed by 
no means the only occasion when these powers have bee. 
invoked to require journalists to disclose the sources of thei 
information. Nevertheless, the columns of Hansard ma 
it abundantly clear that Parliament never intended to strike 
at such persons as Mr. Lewis, or indeed at any of the nom 
activities of the Press. On the Second Reading of the 19» 
Act the Attorney-General of the day (Sir Gordon Hewar 
as he then was) stated that the measure dealt with spying 
and two similar matters, namely, power to require production 
of telegrams and cablegrams, and registration and regulation 
of persons carrying on the business of receiving postd 
packets. In meeting criticisms of Section 6 during th 
Committee Stage he declared emphatically that “ We ar 
dealing only with offences or suspected offences under the 
principal Act or this Act. In other words we are dealing 
with spying or attempts at spying.” On another occasion 
the Attorney-General declared : 

“It is said that this Bill deals with the Press. That seems tp 
me an astonishing statement and it is very strange that persons 
connected with the Press should say that this Bill deals with them,’ 

The successful employment of the Official Secrets Act ia 
such circumstances opens up a vista of alarming possibilities 
There may well have been in this case an apparent connexion 
between the police circular and the information appearing 
in the Press. But whether such connexion in fact exists i 
a matter for the police to decide. They have power 
require information relating to any “ suspected offenc’” 
under either Act. Accordingly, wherever it 2ppears to aly 
chief officer of police or superintendent that there ma 
be an unauthorised connexion between matter which has 
been made public and information in the possession of th 
authorities, these untested suspicions will enable a police 
officer to require the journalist responsible for the publication 
immediately to disclose both the extent of his knowledg 
and the source from which such knowledge was obtained 
It is obvious that the police are thereby invested with wid 
powers of inquisition. 

There is one provision of the 1920 Act which does mt 
seem to have been appreciated by those who have com 
mented on the decision. By the terms of Section 8 summaty 
proceedings could not have been taken against Mr. Lews 
without the consent of the Attorney-General. The responsi: 
bility for putting this machinery into action in such a a 
is not therefore confined to the police. This prosecutiot 
must have been instituted with the permission of the success 
in office of the Minister who gave such specific assurane 
to the House of Commons in 1920. 

The serious aspect of the whole affair is that legislatiot 
drafted and passed for one specific purpose, which mij 
well have been justified, is being used to serve a quit 
different purpose, which in the opinion of most people 5 
not justified at all. No one could seriously contend 
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L desire My, Lewis’s action in refusing to answer the questions put 
: # any way analogous to espionage or the kindred 





pod ang agian which these measures were intended to be 
© hous, a Qn Monday the Home Secretary indicated in the 
L Re a of Commons that he proposed “to consider the 
¢ and 4 Megications of this matter.” It is to be hoped that he will 
pensar 

rai 

Mee 

minder 


IMME existing circumstances of Europe have made despair 

the supremely dangerous temptation of the demo- 

atic Powers, To yield to it involves the adoption of a 

icy based on either apathy or desperation, and both are 

icidal. It follows, therefore, that the great need of today 

i. find a rational basis for hope. But it must be a truly 

et the Imntonal basis. Empty optimism, based on insubstantial 
Cour, vsh-fulfilments, is likely to be at least as disastrous in its 
+ho an MMpsults as a more honest yielding to the temptation to despair. 
eed by ImThe only hope that is any use is ‘one which faces the facts 
e been mand wrings from them the ground of its being, for this 
f their Malone “is the hope that maketh not ashamed ” which St. 


| make MPul struggled to find. ; 
Strike HF Those who so brood over the events of the first Holy 
hormal Miyeek and Good Friday as to make them a part of their 
© 192 Hyn imaginative experience, and then go on to interpret 
Tewar Mie events of recent European history in the light of the 
spying ss, will find that they are rewarded in wholly unsuspected 
uction Hiyys, For the contemplation of the Cross is not only one 
lation Hy the necessary conditions of Christian devotion: it is 
Postal Hi the primary road to that very rationalising of hope 
8 the Miyhich is the vital condition of the delivery of Europe from 
© at Mwsing through the gloomy corridor of a new dark age of 
ct the Hue! anarchy. For the Cross reveals in a stark and unmis- 
i$ Mtkable form the ethical rhythm which runs through history, 
“4Si00 Hifom which there is no exemption for the mighty and the 
trong. 
po Calvary is a compressed drama of all the meaning of 
hem.” human history, and history is at bottom the record of 
\ct in athe immemorial effort of Right to overcome Might. Mere 
lities, power, wielded for its own sake, is always and everywhere 


exion (evil; and the only politics and economics which have any 
aring Virtue about them are those under which it is made more 
sts is MMposible for the meek to inherit the earth. On Calvary 


sr to these two forces come into conflict, each in a form so absolute 
nce” Mind unmixed as history nowhere else affords. There 
) any MMtbsolute goodness comes into direct conflict with absolute 
may @#tvil, and right faces might as Jesus stands before the crafty 
ha Meilousy of the Jewish rulers and the unprincipled repre- 
th ##sntative of the great totalitarian State of the ancient world, 


oc The immediate result is the success of evil. Jesus is 
tol Mondemned and crucified. Here then is seen the first 
ethical principle of interpretation: When evil meets good, 
tl will always win—at first. The feet of those who run to 
shed blood are always swifter than the feet of those who 
Would save it. Modern history for the last ten years is 
M0 Hpthaps the most vivid illustration of this which has been 
om even us for five hundred years past. The forces of evil, 
li} Hvtich are the several dictatorships of Europe, have so far 
WS HiVon hands down. That is the fact which we have to face ; 
as Hind that, too, is the fact which the Cross faces; and on 
a Calvary there is no running away from it. At first, evil 
it vill always win. 
But this is not the only ethical principle which Good 
‘nday illuminates. If it reveals the initial triumph of evil, 
I teveals also the crippling self-limitation which its very 
‘ tumph sets up. For evil, like good, is spiritual in its 
» Mute, and subject to the spiritual law of growth and decay. 
e Moment that evil is placed in a position where it cannot, 
Or all its Striving, create yet more evil, its decay has set in. 
the Cross that moment plainly came. The real victory 
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not overlook the assurances that were so readily given seven- 
teen years ago. Either an amending Bill should be introduced 
as soon as the parliamentary time-table permits, or there 
should be an undertaking that the authorities will not in 
future employ against the Press machinery devised to cir- 
cumvent the enemies of the State. 


THE CROSS AND THE CRISIS 


By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


of evil was won when the sentence of Pilate was spoken. 
Soon there came the nailing to the Cross. Was there any 
further field for evil to win? It had so far failed to break 
the spirit of Jesus Himself, and only this would be its final 
victory. Now came the moment of real decision. Defeat 
for Jesus would come if He was false to His own teaching, 
and cursed His enemies. Instead, He prayed for them, 
and pleaded for their forgiveness. Evil had had every 
chance, and in the end its very triumph had only proved 
the occasion of the creation of still further good. Easter 
symbolically completes and vindicates a process begun on 
Good Friday—the demonstration that the victory of evil 
is followed by its increasing impotence. 

Thus the second principle emerges. Evil wins the first 
victory, and in its very triumph sets in motion the law of 
diminishing returns, which in the end engulfs it. In hoc 
signo vinces is not sentimentally but realistically a statement 
of truth. For, quite apart from its more purely theological 
and religious aspects, the Cross does provide the ground of a 
rational hope in the midst of circumstances which tend to 
despair. It faces facts at their grimmest ; it burkes no whit 
of evil’s mastery and power ; and from these. facts it wrings 
a hope which is seen to be the inevitable outcome of the 
facts themselves. 

The application of such principles to the existing inter- 
national situation is clear, and the Cross does provide the 
basis of a rational hope for democracy today. But we must 
not claim that this ethical interpretation can now be seen 
in both its phases, or we abandon realism. The fact is that 
as things stand on the day these words are written no one 
can say that the end of the first phase has come. Evil, in 
the shape of Mussolini and Hitler, is still in process of 
claiming its initial victory. But those who learn both their 
ethics and their interpretation of history from the Cross 
know that sooner or later the law of diminishing returns 
must inevitably be set in motion by evil’s very success. 

It is no doubt possible for us to hasten the day, provided 
we believe it is coming. But we can only believe it on 
condition that we can find grounds for a realistic hope. 
That is why every citizen who despairs constitutes one 
more victory for the dictators, while each of us who can 
find and keep a sure hope represents one more fortress they 
have failed to conquer. Good Friday is a good day to set 
out on the search for such a hope, and it is he who gives 
himself most to the spirit of the first Good Friday who 
stands the best chance of finding it, for he will be looking 
in the right place. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THe SPECTATOR,” APRIL I4TH, 1338 

On Wednesday, the Committee appointed to take measures for 
erecting a monument to Nelson, assembled at the Thatched House 
Tavern; Sir George Cockburn in the chair. There were also 
present the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Anglesea, Lord 
Byron, Mr. Croker, Mr. Spring Rice, Lord Minto, Sir Thomas 
Hardy, and Sir John Barrow. The Chairman announced that the 
Duke of Buccleuch had consented to act as chairman of the Com- 
mittee. A letter from Mr. Spring Rice was read, approving of 
Trafalgar Square as the site of the monument, provided that the 
plans and designs were submitted to Government. The Duke of 
Wellington suggested that an advertisement for plans should be 
issued immediately, with an intimation to artists that the sum to be 
expended would be about £25,000: the Duke of York’s column 
cost £23,000. After some discussion, a resolution in accordance 
with these suggestions was passed. 
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JOKING 


By HELEN 


HE other day I read an article which admirably described 
the interests of an exceedingly rich man. “ He was 
bent,” said the writer, “ upon enjoying life on the heroic 
scale which his acquisitive ancestor had made possible.” 
Good, I thought ; more power to him. We are all nowadays 
a little shy of heroic enjoyment, preferring bath buns in some 
milk bar to a cut from an ox roasted whole; we sit quietly 
in the dark to be entertained by shadows, instead of roaring 
about in the sun like the good Pantagruel. And rich men, 
with their dyspepsia and their preference for old clothes, 
have hitherto been among the worst offenders. I read on, 
happily apprehending that here at last was a life rich with 
trumpets and damask which might make me forget the 
everyday tapioca and tweed. 

But the writer of the article cheated this expectation. His 
hero, it seems, dresses like anyone else. He does not roar, 
or bite into whole sides of beef. What, then, does he do 
that can be measured by the heroic scale? The answer 
turns out to be this: he is a painstaking practical joker, 
moved to ecstasies by the discovery of an especially life-like 
rubber pretzel, who looks upon guests as “ prospective 
targets for his merry-Andrew instinct.” 


On second thoughts I do not grumble at the revelation, 
though my first impulse is to regret those imaginary vanished 
splendours. Practical joking is, come to think of it, a very 
understandable ploy for the rich of either sex. Nature 
in the raw is seldom mild; but how often does the 
millionaire see-nature in the raw? Is not every guest and 
every underling mild as mother’s milk when he is about ? 
Does not everybody view him with delight, agree with him 
heartily, offer him in a lordly dish the best butter ? Nature, 
at his entry, retreats into the subconscious and there mutters 
unheard, while the conscious proclaims that here is a jolly 
good fellow for whom there ought to be roses, roses, all the 
way. 

The millionaire, being human—a fact which the behaviour 
of those about him is calculated to deny—becomes impatient 
with underlings and guests; which two categories, be it 
remembered, comprise his world. He sickens of their smiles. 
He wants somebody to contradict him for once, to loosen 
up and scream at him, to hate him and show it; and really 
he has very few ways of compelling this reaction. He 
can, of course, affront perfect strangers, kidnap their children 
or throw darts at their wives from behind; but the law 
frowns upon such practices, and the indignation of unknowns, 
by the time lawyers have refined it, becomes altogether too 
colourless for one determined to enjoy life on the heroic scale. 


Remains the practical joke; the single copy of a news- 
paper printed at enormous cost, featuring one scandalous 
paragraph ; the bogus wireless message received during a 
cruise, indicating that a guest’s little all has gone down the 
drain in Wall Street; for lighter moments, the life-like 
rubber pretzel served with cocktails. Set the trap, take 
your time, and breathlessly watch Nature fight her way to 
the surface. 


I believe I now know what kind of man patronises an 
extraordinary shop by which I sometimes pass. In its quite 
large and expensive window are displayed devices (on which 
any amount of imagination has been expended) for embar- 
rassing, thwarting, and infuriating innocent persons. There 
is the lump of sugar which melts in your cup, disclosing as 
it dissolves the simulacrum of a beetle. There is the fork 
which breaks, the cigarette which bursts in your face, the 
billiard-ball with a bias, the sham pool of ink. There is 
even an exhibit called Dirty Fido whose appearance may be 
guessed at without too much difficulty, and a line in solubie 
bathing dresses. I have often wondered who bought from 
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this shop, but now, thanks to the gossip article, I make 
bet. It is our rich men who slink in there, Pulling the, 
hats over their eyes, seeking means whereby they may bres 
down the resistance, the eternal patience and tolerance gf 
subordinates and friends. They consult perhaps with th 
shopkeeper: “ I’ve got a secretary who won’t answer back 
She does nothing but smile. She’s been reading nove, 
where the typist marries the boss, and I can’t break down 
her cat-at-the-mousehole attitude. What do you suggest» 
The shopkeeper, after thought, answers that the case need 
careful handling. A bun that squeaks, for example, mighi 
be taken as a sign of encouragement by some young ladix 
Better a distorting mirror for the office, or soap that stag 
the hands indelibly black. And the super-tax payer alloy; 
himself to be guided, seeking, by means of rubber nibs y 
scissors that refuse to come apart, some chink in his associate: 
armour of behaviour. Irony lies in the fact that it is his om 
wealth which creates this armour. It causes him to wak 
abroad like a mediaeval baron, surrounded by person 
clamped into steel patterns, unrecognisable as human being, 
There is a remedy, of course, and a simple one; to giz 
all the money away. But that, somehow, is hardly a workabk 
suggestion. Jokes are more practical, far. 

Since there is no other release, then, for the millionair, 
let him torment his fellow creatures ; but let him do ity 
the grand manner, employing masters of the art to pla 
confusion for his friends and bring some real creatix 
liveliness into the affair. There was an English joker ong 
who, engaging every stall of a certain theatre for one nigh, 
so placed his guests that, seen from the gallery, the shiniy 
pates of twenty baldheads spelled out a rude word. Tha 
piece of fantasy was a genuine contribution to the gaiey 
of nations. How poorly beside it shows the fake telegram, 
the rubber pretzel! True, nobody was either frightened 
or hurt. But this joker, working on a salary, and with d 
the resources of the predatory ancestor at his dispos 
might have made history,. besides loosening the Gordia 
knot of his employer’s inhibitions. 

The rich man of my gossip’s theme appears, as far as his 
present activities take him, to be mad only according 0 
Pantagruel’s estimate of Triboulet: competentement fol. | 
would have him so according to Panurge’s rendering: 
properly and totally mad; a graduate in madness, mad i 
grain and in all keys, supererogatorially, commensally, «- 
laterally, magisterially, episcopally, twenty-four carat, vinta 
mad, mad with bells on — 

Otherwise I cannot find much use for him. 


SIBYL 


SHE watches by the echoing shore, 
Shells fill her lap and streams of fire 
Who summons from the ocean’s floor 
The shapes of thunder and desire. 


Like solitude her endless sighs 

At evening stir the grots and caves, 
Love freezes in her marble eyes 
And years caress her lips like waves. 


Swords, pillars and the infinite dove 
Of silence tremble on her palm ! 
And all our follies cannot move 
Her marvellous titanic calm. 


And as each century flows past 
She nods and with her snowing hand 
Stills our long prairies and at last 
With her illusions veils the land. 
FREDERIC PROKOSE. 
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CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ?—V 


[The writer (who is feminine) is a Cambridge graduate, aged 27, at present working in an Advertising Agency] 


E are living today in what we call the Age of Science ; 

it might with equal truth be described as the Age 

of Scepticism. For those of us, at any rate, who are under 

thirty are much more ready to disbelieve everything than 

o believe in anything. To accept nothing on trust, to 

estion every belief held by our forefathers—this is the 

hasis of our outlook on life. And such an outlook is bound 

to react on our attitude towards religion, that part of our 
jife which is founded on faith. 

There is a view frequently expressed which sums up the 
attitude of many of the younger generation ; that religion 
s only a hobby pre-eminently suitable for such elderly 
maiden ladies as have nothing better to do; some of us, 
with a little more insight, add that it doesn’t matter what 
you believe so long as you lead a decent life—two very 
sweeping statements which, though they contain, as such 
generalisations frequently do, a germ of truth, are dangerous 
if accepted without reservations. To these I would add 
a third generalisation, perhaps no more reliable than the 
previous two but still with its kernel of truth : that it doesn’t 
matter what you believe so long as you believe. For there 
is no useful life possible without belief, and it is this belief 
that becomes a man’s religion. We are all members of a 
social structure in which interdependence becomes increas- 
ingly evident. If the life of the individual is to count for 
anything it will be determined by his contribution to that 
society; by the measure of his striving towards a better 
state where are freedom, peace and goodwill. 

But it is not sufficient merely to lead a virtuous and a 
godly life. There are many of us who are prepared to lead 
such lives; to help the poor and needy; to be kind and 
charitable when occasion offers; to interfere with no man’s 
pleasure ; to cause no man pain. We are very good fellows, 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness; we do our 
duty as responsible citizens of the State. Such a life is 
easy and attractive, but it is of little value, for it contributes 
nothing towards the progress of society. There is more 
required of us than this; our lives must be directed to 
some purpose ; there must be some underlying faith which 
shall keep us striving to that end. We may believe in and 
strive for Marxism, Socialism, Democracy. We may believe 
in and strive for what is perhaps the highest ideal, Chris- 
tianity, the service of mankind. 

Is it sufficient to lead, to believe in the Christian life ? 
Religion has another and greater part; worship—the 
“church-going ” which we tolerantly reserve for the old 
and the feeble while we devote our own activities to a more 
tangible end. It is this that proves the stumbling block 
in our acceptance of Christianity. We are ready and willing 
to subscribe to the ideals of the Christian life ; to take part 
in Christian worship is too difficult for us. Yet the very 
great value of some form of communal worship cannot be 
denied; that very effort required to take part in it contri- 
butes in a large measure to its worth. 

Worship is an expression of the spiritual side of religion, 
&% opposed to the active, tangible expression of religion in 
our lives. There is in every man a greater or less part of the 
spiritual which requires opportunity for expression if that 
man is to lead a full and vital life. The painter, the musician, 
the poet may express something of this each in his work. 
The ordinary man to whom such outlook is denied requires 
some other medium. It is this which has given birth to all 
forms of Spiritual expression, from the religious culture of 

Primitive races to the Christianity of the Western world. 
Most of us, though we do not always admit it even to our- 
selves, have felt this urge. Perhaps in the vaulted stillness 
of a great cathedral : among the crumbling ruins of a great 


abbey where still lives the spirit that inspired its creation ; 
alone on the moors where the wind blows over the heath. 
For an instant we forget ourselves and become a part of some 
greater being. Here we are taught to worship by the greatest 
works of man and of nature; but here we worship alone. 
There are those other rare, still greater moments when we 
assist at an act of communal worship and become no longer 
self-centred individuals but members of a vast communion. 

Such worship we need, and for such worship we turn to 
the Church. What has the Christian Church to offer us ? 
What is there in Divine service which shall stir the sluggard 
spirit into communion ? The response is only too frequently 
inadequate ; a building which is small and ugly ; the parson 
a kindly but unintelligent and uninspired man ; the service dull 
and spiritless; the hymns apparently chosen because the 
Vicar feels it his duty to go through the list of hymns A. and M. 
once a year, and the sermon often enough only an irritating 
though well meant discourse on the comparative failings of 
Fascism and Communism. This is not what we have sought ; 
we are hardly to be blamed that we give up without much 
effort and spend our Sundays out in the country. And so 
we lead our lives without the Spirit. 

We have no right to complain because the Church does not 
make worship easy ; for an act of communion must require 
some effort on our part. But we need an incentive ; we are 
justified in asking for assistance. Yet far from helping us, 
the services which we are expected to attend frequently make 
this act an impossibility. We want to sing and are provided 
with hymns that are bad poetry set to bad music ; we want to 
pray and are treated to a list of petitions gabbled through in a 
monotonous undertone; we come to hear a preacher who 
shall stir the spirit in us and are given a dissertation on some 
irrelevant point of doctrine. These are not merely external 
aids to worship ; they are the only means we have of spiritual 
expression. We have sought inspiration and have found 
none. Further, we are required to subscribe to a doctrine 
which we cannot in sincerity accept without question. To 
take part in Divine service requires more sacrifices than we 
are able to make; of reason, of intellect, of art, of 
freedom. What we get in return is not sufficient compensa- 
tion ; and so we have given up the habit of church going and 
have sought a substitute in the political creeds that are 
prevalent today. 

The inadequacy of the Church to fulfil the needs of the 
younger generation seems largely to lie in the over-emphasis 
of doctrine at the expense of the Spirit. It raises serious 
difficulties. We have been taught to seek for proof in every- 
thing. We cannot entirely accept the explanation of the 
Christian faith with which the Church has furnished us. Will 
the Church allow us to interpret this faith in our own way ? 
How much does it matter whether or not we can believe in 
the Divinity of Christ ? What do we mean by the existence 
of God? The conception has arisen from the desire to 
worship ; because man desired to express his conception of 
the Spirit in his own language, God was created in the 
image of man. And this Divinity has become a personal 
adviser and assistant in trouble ; a Being to whom one prays 
for the things of this world. 

We are justified in asking for a wider, truer conception of 
God : the Spirit that is in all of us. Will the Church allow 
us to believe this? To believe that the Divinity of Christ 
lies in His being the first man to preach the Christian faith ? 
A man in whom so great a part of the Spirit dwelt ? Perhaps 
we demand that our faith should be made too easy for us. I 
do not think this is so. I believe that, though we may not 


ourselves realise it, there is a great need for a faith that we 
can accept. And I believe Christianity will supply this need, 
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A DAY AT THE GENERAL'S 


Ir was four hours’ drive from San Luis Potosi into the 
brown and stony hills. The cacti pressed up along the road 
like a child’s stick drawing of human beings, leaning in odd 
intimate conversations, a whole people stretching up out of 
sight into the hills, waiting for someone to pass. 


The State of San Luis Potosi is a small capitalist pocket in 
Socialist Mexico, controlled by General Saturnino Cedillo. 
He is not officially the Governor, but there is a private tele- 
phone line between the Government offices and the General’s 
ranch at Las Palomas, and because the General is an Indian 
and he is determined to give his Indians what they want, the 
anti-religious laws are a dead letter in San Luis. As for the 
President—the President can only watch and wait, with five 
hundred Federal troops at Las Tribas, the nearest railway 
station to the ranch, for the General, if driven to it, could 
put twenty thousand armed men into the field. An air of 
mystery surrounds Las Palomas: the General doesn’t seek 
publicity, and promises had to be given over and over again, 
after hours of waiting at the end of the private line in the 
Governor’s office, that to no one in Mexico would one so 
much as mention a visit to the ranch. Rebellion was in the 
air: there were tales of an American with much money who 
had come dustily into town one night from Las Palomas ; 
the oil negotiations had broken down, and the men of property 
spoke too optimistically of the General as President in the 
next six months. 


The road, after passing a private passport-station set up 
by the General without even the excuse that it was on his 
own land, comes up on to the precipitous edge of the hills 
and curves down—so narrow it could be held against a 
regiment—into a great flat bowl, and in one obscure corner 
a few cultivated fields, some scattered white buildings in a 
dusty yard, a verandah where a little crowd of men waited 
for the General to appear, guns on their hips, the holsters and 
the cartridge belts beautifully worked, a decorative death. 
(The law against carrying arms does not operate in San Luis 
Potosi: you can buy guns in the market for a few pesos 
among the potatoes and beans.) <A small domestic whirlwind 
raised a pillar of dust in the yard, and everyone stood patiently 
waiting while the hours passed—waiting to get something: 
money, an appointment, a promise—one man had come from 
as far as Yucatan. A blind-from-birth boy called Tomas 
with slit unreflecting pupils felt his way from face to face, 
laughing at his own defect : “‘ Someone said, the light’s gone 
out. I said ‘what’s that to me ?’” 


Then everyone stood at attention as if a National Anthem 
had been played, and up the stairs from the little dusty yard 
came the General—the only man without a gun—looking 
except for the dark Indian face like any farmer, a good and 
well-worn suit and a coarse shirt and no tie, an old hat 
perched back from the damp bull’s-forehead. 


There had been stories of German officers and Fascist 
intrigue, but the moment you saw the General you believed 
they were absurd. I don’t think he even knew what Fascism 
meant. One asked him formal questions—about Fascism 
and Communism and Catholicism, and what he would do 
if he were President and jf he meant to stand, and he loosened 
his shirt and sweated with the intellectual strain. Every now 
and then he swelled out indignantly like a bull frog: he had 
an idea, I think, that he was being got at, teased, made fun 
of. He used the word Democracy, but you could tell he’d 
You always slipped it in when people 


been taught that. 
talked politics, 
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In his bungalow, with its hideous art nouveay fy: veg 
there was a coloured picture of Napoleon, but it was jy. and liv 
on the floor beside an alligator skin. I don’t think it reprgg on CU 
sented any pride or any ambition. He was ageing, he themes 
fought enough ten years ago. I think he would have beai lke a] 
quite happy to be left alone in the State of San Luis, ating * story 
a well on his farm, irrigating his fields with canals, tk to0-e¥i 
with the campesinos who loved him. He gave them y jase 
wages, but food and clothes and shelter, and fifty Per cent sae 
of everything the farm produced, and ready cash if they askill Capek 
for it and he had it. They even took the fifty chairs MB Powe 
bought for his little private cinema. of peac 
That was the chief trouble—ready cash : people milky “ash 
him and he had to milk the State, and then there We ue be fitti 
drought and the water system was antiquated and the Gove 9 war 
nor had no money to deal with it—and the trade unionig iM the co 
complained to the President. He had to get money—fyqi™ known 
the State, from capitalists—and people wanted things jm men 4 
return and so politics crept in—that is how I see it. And hj the lea 
was inclined, underneath his hospitality, to dislike the my An ob 
who came bothering him with questions about Fascism aj remedl 
Communism. He swelled and sweated and said “ Demy. aoe 
racy.” He was happier at sunset, jolting over the stony fie to pre 
in an old car, showing off the meagre crops, at imy 
The dark came down on Las Palomas, the oil engix cd 
chugged and a few lights—not many—went on correct; sh 
and the foundry rang and rang under the blackening hihi y, 
The peasants drifted in to the cook-house and smoke wen the de 





up and the dust settled. Every few hours a car arrived anf 
more men got out with their guns and stood and waited ay 
milled a bit boisterously on the verandah. The blind bo 
wandered round, roaring with laughter, feeling a stubbk 
chin and a holster, saying “ Juan, it’s Juan.” If the Gener! 
hadn’t time for them that day, they’d stay the night and at 
his food (two oxen had been killed in five days) and see him 
in the morning. It was all rather movingly simple an, 
in. spite of the guns, idyllic: it didn’t seem to belong to tk 
same world as the capital twelve hours away, with the Palaced 
Arts, and the opera, and the smart cabarets, and the Americas 
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buying tourist trophies. You couldn’t picture this Inding® Mr 
or his armed campesinos really .“‘ making” the capiul ® the d 
There was a coloured picture on the wall of the youyg ® a 
Cedillo—the innocent Indian face under a big hat seatif§ His 1 
on a horse, rifle in hand. He didn’t look like a futur a 
President. god 

But it wasn’t, I suppose, as idyllic as it seemed. The gus doub 
were nearly ready to go off. The farm gates swung opi He 
and a man waved a rifle cheerily in the headlights, and ony “ct 
drove back at two in the morning into a violent storm. Tk ‘hen 
cacti leapt up like sentries on the mountainside agaits Powe 
the green flapping light: the lightning stood and vibrated perfe 
in the ground ; and a car of officers drove by, going to L&I 4 hag 
Palomas. They bore news that the President had dismissed of th 
the General’s friend, the military commandant of San Lug It 
and that fresh uncontaminated troops were being moved int story 
the zone. The President—so some people believed—ws gf subd 
trying to provoke a rash act. But one couldn’t picture i TI 
stout shrewd Indian farmer sacrificing his new canal and th keep 
corn-crop and taking to the hills in middle age. The of a 
chance, I think, is the bull-frog rage, the hot word, and among Mr. 
the boisterous younger men on the verandah one finger ®H 1 46, 
ready on the trigger, “ Who will rid me of this pestle gma 
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d Glory.” By Karel Capek, At the Savoy 
«Ghost for Sale.” By Ronald Jeans. At the Whitehall 
KareL CAPEK is a gifted and intelligent writer. He is a 
: ist by profession, and he knows how to handle hot 
_ His novels, plays, and stories, like a series of urgent 
and lively “Jeaders,” form a sort of running commentary 
on current affairs. He does not baulk at tremendous 
themes; he tosses about the problem of the world’s destiny 
like professional weight-putter. And though his sense for 
a story with headline-value drags him occasionally into a 
too-evident melodrama, he writes plays which have a rare 
verve. There are few like him for grasping the dramatic 
implications of contemporary crises. In a list of the great 
i ists of our time, surely to be headed by Mr. Shaw, 

Capek would rank high. 

Power and Glory deals with the daily incandescent problem 
of peace and war, both in the abstract and with special reference 
to the great totalitarian Powers. The scene is an anonymous 
European Country (if any name were needed, Legion would 
be fitting), whose dictator, “‘ the Marshal,” is rapidly preparing 
a war of aggression and aggrandisement. At the same time 
the country is being ravaged by a virulent form of leprosy, 
known as “the white scourge.” The disease only attacks 
men and women of forty-five and over, is communicated by 
the least contact, such as a handshake, and is inevitably fatal. 
An obscure G.P: from a slum practice discovers a certain 
remedy, and persuades a State clinic to allow him to perfect 
his treatment in one of its wards. But he refuses to divulge 
the secret of his injections unless the , Powers combine effectively 
to prevent the possibility of war. Capek is particularly clever 
at implying wider issues in local conversation. The white 
scourge will presumably spread from nation to nation, until 
mankind, or the older half of it, is obliterated. The doctor 
js in a stronger position than immediately appears. 

He returns to his slum practice and consents to cure only 
the destitute. Baron Krug, the armament big-shot, contracts 
the disease and visits the doctor, disguised as a beggar. He 
is discovered, tries to bribe the doctor, refuses to close his 
munition works, and breaks down. The melodramatic note 
is struck so hard here that even such a tried veteran as Mr. 
C. V. France is brought to his knees in tears. Eventually 
the Marshal also catches the infection and agrees to the doctor’s 
terms to’ save his own life, only to be checked by another 
ironical twist. There is a brilliantly satirical scene in which 
the dictator convinces himself that his own fear of death is 
really the voice of God. Reading Herr Hitler’s speech of 
April 9th immediately after seeing this play, one might imagine 
that reality was parodying the theatre. 

Mr. Oscar Homolka doubles the parts of the Marshal and 
the doctor. ‘Though the two protagonists never meet, such 
an arrangement was in fact not the dramatist’s intention. 
His portrait of the shuffling rumpled little doctor, nursing 
an unconquerable hope, is a beautiful piece of acting: 
his Marshal, ruthless, with emotional undertones, is equally 
good. There is no Dubosc-Lesurques trickery about the 
double réle, nor does Mr. Homolka rely at all on make-up. 
He has only a pair of spectacles and the necessary sartorial 
effects to help him, and his performance is astonishing in its 
virtuosity. While the play is running, one accepts both 
characters separately. Even without its gripping theme, 
Power and Glory would be worth seeing for Mr. Homolka’s 
performance alone. Mr. Felix Aylmer, who has never given 
abad performance, is at his suavest as the unscrupulous manager 
of the State clinic. 

It would be easy to pick holes in the probabilities of this 
story, but if one considers it as a parable of dramatic force and 
subtle implication, it will serve well enough. 

There is nothing to be said for Ghost for Sale except that it 
Keeps one chuckling for two and a half hours. The anecdote is of 
gteat complexity and concerns a country mansion with sapphire- 
coloured panelling and a variety of ghosts, real and fictitious. 
Mr. Robert Eddison gives another angular performance of 
Left-Book-Club youth, and Miss Betty Chancellor plays a 
small part with freshness and a delicate sense of comedy. An 
amusing evening’s entertainment. Rupert Hart-DavIis. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘*The Drum.” At the Odeon——‘‘ A Damsel in Distress.’ 


At the Regal 


KIPLING has been accused of many things besides jingoism— 
but he can never be said to have run up the flag of the really 
slushy type of patriotism; behind Stalky’s remarks on the 
** jelly-bellied flag-waggers ”’ lies, not unconvincingly, a feeling 
for the practical realities of Empire-building and Empire-hold- 
ing. Mr. A.E.W. Mason’s plot for The Drum is not concerned 
with such niceties ; the antagonists in both sides of this little 
world among the passes of the North-West frontier snuggle 
together in a self-bounded vacuum ; for all their conflict the 
wider Empire and its wider implications might never exist. 
There is nothing, in fact, to make one genuinely proud or 
genuinely patriotic. The appeal is to the shallower herd 
instinct, the instinct which prefers, with double instinctiveness, 
to mistake melodrama for tragedy, and is too willingly moved 
to tears by a regiment marching—though it knows not whither 
or why. To question this instinctive sentiment is usually to 
be bombarded with accusations of insincerity and intellectual- 
ism—but the distinction is important, and is made only too 
clear by a film such as this, which, with only a little more fore- 
thought, could have told us something of the fundamental 
importance of the Empire and in particular of the political and 
social problems which the British Raj represents, and which the 
soldiers and sahibs of The Drum are presumably protecting. 
The film is so well made, and the Technicolour effects so 
surprisingly convincing at times, that even a slightly riore 
liberal-minded approach would have made it valuable Imperially 
—which it certainly is not. It is, in fact, a rip-roaring melo- 
drama, with Raymond Massey as a scheming prince whe usurps 
the throne from the rightful heir (very well played by Sabu, 
who is maturing rapidly), and starts a campaign of intrigue and 
treachery against the British Resident at his capital, Tokot. 
With supreme caddishness, he even obtains modern weapons 
of war, such as machine-guns (readers of the Boy’s Own Paper— 
1890 vintage—will shudder with horror at this), and ambushes 
the Resident and his guard at a banquet given in their honour. 
But Sabu and his white charger bring a relief party just in time 
and all ends happily. The scenes of fighting and marching 
are extraordinarily well done; the film moves with some 
assurance, and as much dramatic force as the unimportant 
atmosphere of the whole episode will allow. But, once more, 
may one be pardoned for wondering what it is all about ? 
The compliment of asking such a question need not be paid 
to A Damsel in Distress. Parted from Ginger Rogers (one hopes 
not for ever) Fred Astaire finds himself involved in a story 
transferred—how faithfully the faithful will duly notice—from 
one of P. G. Wodehouse’s finer novels. The inspired lunacy 
of the Wodehouse prose style cannot, however, survive the 
change of medium, and the director has failed to capture 
the typical Blandings atmosphere. In fact, were it not for the 
presence of Burns and Allen, whose fooling cracks reality into 
a thousand fragments, the film would be rather dull, chiefly 
because Astaire does not dance enough, while his leading lady, 
Joan Fontaine, though good-looking and with a charming 
voice, is no fit companion for his mercurial legs. On the other 
hand, Reginald Gardiner decorates the film with a fine study 
of the perfect manservant attempting day and night to stifle 
an overmastering impulse to sing tenor arias from the Italian 
operas. Indeed, as a series of turns, the film is charming and 
very funny—but the interludes are uninspired, particularly 
after the amazing scene of the Coney Island fun-fair which 
springs up so unexpectedly in the peaceful English park. 
This sequence, which comes early enough to make the rest of 
the film into something dangerously near an én*i-climax, exploits 
distorting mirrors to a degree of grotesqueness which no pen 
can describe, and which becomes quite delightfully terrifying. 
It is, however, a little saddening to see an Astaire film in which 
his precise grace of movement, and the almost verbal expressive- 
ness of his dancing, leaves so little impression. For all the 
engaging quality of his acting—his face occasionally unmasks 
a grateful reminder of Stan Laurel—one would prefer to see 
him with swinging tails, like a swallow from a Silly Symphony, 
defying the gravity of Science and Providence with equal good 
humour. Basit WRIGHT. 
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An Old Opera and a New Ballet 


THE two latest productions at Sadler’s Wells are Nicholas 
Gatty’s opera, Greysteel and Jean Frangaix’s ballet, Le Roi Nu. 
The opera was written more than thirty years ago and, although 
it has since been revised and enlarged from one act to two, 
it remains a product of 1906. Operatic fashions, like fashions 
in other arts, have changed enormously since that date, possibly 
more than in any other generation since 1600. Grevysteel had, 
therefore, to undergo a peculiarly severe test in being given 
for the first time when its style had already become old- 
fashioned. Even in that style its libretto seemed too ill- 
constructed and its characters too scantily drawn to make a 
good opera. 

It is a pity, for the work contains some fine music which, 
though Wagnerian in its general style (as nearly all operatic 
music was at that date), is never really imitative, but has a 
freshness and individuality of its own. Even the funeral- 
march of Ari, which is developed into a splendid choral climax 
that seemed much too grand an honour for a stupid and 
unpleasant character, soon allows us to forget, after reminding 
us of it with its initial ominous drum-taps, that there was once 
a hero named Siegfried. There are many other admirable 
Passages in the work, but it cannot be said that it is effective 
enough as a whole to earn a place in the repertory. Yet even so 
it is astonishing that there are still so few people sufficiently 
interested in opera. The theatre was very empty at the excellent 
performance, which, I understand, was much better than that 
on the first night when two of the singers were ill. Until 
the public is willing to take a sporting chance with new works, 
the lot of the English operatic composer will remain hard and 
uncertain. 

Had Jean Frangaix’s ballet had to wait thirty years for its 
first performance, what would have been said of its music ? 
The question is, perhaps, not a fair one, for this kind of work 
is no more designed with an eye upon posterity than were the 
operas of Cimarosa or Rossini. It is, in fact, engaging light 
music, up-to-date without being wilfully silly like so much 
of the Parisian music of fifteen years ago. It indulges in no 
obvious chinoiseries to decorate the story, from Hans Andersen, 
of ‘‘ The Emperor’s New Clothes,” unless the fanfares that 
announce that deluded monarch’s appearance are intended to 
be chinesey. 

Mr. Hedley Briggs, on the other hand, has gone the whole 
hog in the ‘‘ Chinese taste’’ of his scenery, which is very 
beautiful with its red lacquer fore-scene and delicate rococo 
pavilions. It may not reach quite so high an artistic level 
as Derain’s lovely setting for L’Epreuve d’Amour, but it 
thoroughly supports one’s opinion that the general standard 
of décor in the Sadler’s Wells ballets is far superior to that 
of other companies since the heyday of Diaghilev. The 
costumes are likewise, with one exception, admirable in 
design and colour. The exception is Miss Pearl Argyle’s 
skimpy dress which belongs neither to the Louis XIV style 
of the Emperor’s court nor to the Chinese style of his subjects. 
It looks rather as if it had been taken over from Les Biches 
and dyed the wrong colours. For it has touches of a horrid 
raw pink that screams against the lacquer-red and its greenish 
yellow looks miserable beside the pure Chinese yellow of 
the Empress’s attendants. 

The story is a good one for ballet and is amusingly worked 
out. But ballet depends, more than other forms of dramatic 
art, upon decorative details. The elements of the plot must 
necessarily be simple and straightforward, if the result is 
not to be too complex for easy understanding. But the 
decorations, necessary to fill out the composition, must con- 
tribute to the development of the story, and enhance its 
dramatic effect. In this ballet there is rather too much that 
is irrelevant. The whole part of the Empress seems to have 
been put in simply in order to provide a part for a ballerina 
and she has a lover to support her because she must have 
a dancing-partner. Having performed this service amusingly 
with a chair tied to his person, Mr. Harold Turner disappears 
from the plot, to reappear as a peasant with Miss Mary Honer 
in a very delightful, but hardly more relevant, pas de deux. 
Apart from this fault, for which M. Lifar, who arranged the 
story for ballet, rather than Miss de Valois, the choreographer 
of this version, 1s to blame, the dances are admirably contrived. 

DyNELEY Hussky,. 
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OSTERN IN OSTERREICH 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 

Jetzt ist es Zeit, die Ostereier im Garten zu suchen di fait Fa 
brave Osterhase gelegt hat; keiner hat ihn gesehen, ahe Ata 
die Eier, blau und gelb und rot, doch da sind, wird 3 anh, “ it 
Osterhasen noch geben. Er ist also durch den Garten re 
sprungen wie eh und je,an den Hangen des Wienerwaldes hy Nan 
er seine Eier gelegt, aber die schénsten gab es im Salz ingula 
und in Tirol. Hier wurden sie kunstvoll bemalt, jedes der Bie : spr 
hatte ein anderes Bildchen, denn der gute Osterhase in diese, ie ol 
Gegend war ein grosser und _ erfindungsreicher Kiinst| the 
Osterei und Osterlamm sind in Osterreich cin wichti et Ta . for 
des Osterfestes. Wie es in Zukunft werden soll, igt Dock enia 
ungewiss ; die Richtlinien des Propagandaministers sing och ri not 


nicht bekannt. Bis dahin wissen wir nicht genau, Ob des 
Osterfest anglosiichsischen, jiidischen oder __siichsigches 
Ursprungs ist... 


green 
March 
Grain ¢ 
gmount 
of the | 
ys a TU 
fillip. 
shower 
(if it c¢ 
fruit-gt 
as well 


Ostara oder Eostre soll der Name einer germanische 
G6ttin gewesen sein, von der man auch den angelsachsischer 
Namen des Monats April (eosturmonath) ableitet, Ostar 
war auch der Name einer Broschirenreihe, die der Rag. 
forscher Lanz von Liebenfels lange vor Gross, Giinther uj 
Rosenberg in Médling bei Wien herausgab. Auf allen Bay. 
héfen sah man die gelbgriinen Hefte mit den Worten : “ inj 
Sie blond, sind Sie gross, sind Sie arisch,—dann lesen §j. 
‘ Ostara,’ die Zeitschrift der Mannesrechtler.” Wollte my 
sich auf seinem Osterurlaub eine vergniigte halbe Stung 


The It 


bereiten, dann las man das verriickte Zeug tiber Arier, Aeffing, MH The 
Dungherren, Neandertaler und Rassehunde. Lang lang is MH quntry 
BOE sie have be 
Kommt aber das Osterfest weder von der anglosiichsischey of food 
noch von der altsdchsischen Frihlingsgéttin Ostara, dann igi ™® ‘ 
es etwa doch jiidischen Ursprungs und wird daher bald verbotn | “ the 
werden. Denn das Passah-Fest, das Fest der ungesauerten the poc 
Brote, das eine lange und schwere Unterdriickungszeit deg 
Juden abschloss, diirfte bei den gegenwartigen Unterdriickem folk ha 
der Juden keine angenehmen Erinnerungen wachrufen. 0b good t 
man sich im alten Osterreich, das heute sein Osterfest amg °° | 
ersten Mal in einer neu erstandenen Ostmark feiert, noch af "2 
die Auferstehung Jesu beziehen darf, diirfte bei dem Bruder. perhap 
zwist im Hause Petrus mehr als fraglich sein. sh 
Es gab so herrliche Dinge zur Osterzeit. Abgesehen von den ary 
Osterhasen, der sich dann in einen Osterbraten verwandelt, Ji oheasa 
und abgesehen von den Ostereiern, die wir dann spater fit the do 
die jlingeren Geschwister malen und ins Gras legen mussten i from 
gab es das Wunder der Glocken. Damals verstummten aff of the 
Griindonnerstag die Kirchenglocken und “‘ flogen ” nach Romi pours, 
um erst am Ostersonntag wieder in der Heimat zu bimme should 
Heute lauten sie zu Ehren eines sterblichen Menschen, df js one 
sich selbst ein Werkzeug der Vorsehung nennt. Und de® parroy 
obersten Vertreter dieser Vorsehung begriissen dieses Werkzey prover 
mit demselben Gruss, fiir dessen Verweigerung hunderte ihre 
engeren Glaubensgenossen in den interkonfessionellen Konze 
trationslagern des grésseren Deutschland leiden.  Statt de Corn 


Glocken eilen die Bischéfe nach Rom, um dort das Juda One 


geschaft ‘‘ Barrabas fiir Jesus ” zu erldutern. tribut 
; : corme 
Im alten Osterreich gab es dann noch einen alten Oste- eve 


brauch. Das war die Fusswaschung. Der alte Kaiser Fram dine 
Josef nahm im vollen Glanze seines Hofes an dem Gottesdiens pany 
des Grindonnerstages im Stefansdome teil. Damals gab ‘nad 
noch keinen Innitzer. Und nach dem Gottesdienst, an den roan 





Adel, Geistlichkeit, Biirger, Beamte und die Armee teilnahme, 
begab sich der alte Franz Josef barhauptig in die Sakristei ual 
wusch den zwilf altesten Birger von Wien die Fiisse. 5 
war eine Symbolhandlung und er goss nur ein wenig Wass! 
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aus einem silbernen Kannchen in die zwélf Eimer. Aber dt dine 
Greise wurden reich beschenkt und es war eine grosse Eh and t 
fiir sie, dass sie so gleichsam an die Stelle der zwolf Aposte gulls, 
gesetzt wurden. Nun, der Kaiser ist tot, tot ist die Monarchs pas 
tot ist das tausendjahrige Osterreich und das Werkzeug é one : 
Vorsehung hat heute andere Sorgen. from 

Wir aber wollen nicht vergessen jene alten wundervolla preps 
Tage im Erwachen eines neuen hellen Jahres, da wit ™ him | 
Rucksack und Gesang, aber nichtin Uniform und Gleichschnt, cours 
durch eine Welt zogen, wo es noch Lachen gab und wo Lerches habit 
jubilierten und wo ein Leben ohne Last und Lahmung vor ne 
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lag. Lang lang ists her... 
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en, dj it Farms 

n, a e ea when the chief malady of stock is more rampant 

“S Buch dey MM than it has ever been, the English farms look supremely well, 

Sarten te A ypether the fields are grass or plough or orchard. The “ peck 

‘Waldes hg MM of March dust ” that is prayed for was enlarged to a ton. 
singularly perfect seed beds were therefore vouchsafed, and 

eS der Bie MM jhe spring-sown Crops have come through so regularly that 

© in diese MM the tilths look like a sheet of well-ruled foolscap. All work 

Kiinstle, og the farm is as forward as the season. A good example of 

Atiger Te this forwardness is to be seen on the asparagus bed. Good 


> ISt noch gout cutable tops have appeared a good three weeks before 









Sind noch the normal date. It is less satisfactory to record that the 
U; Ob des creen-fly is not less precocious. Much is owed to the plentiful 
aichsische March dust, but April dust is a less valuable commodity. 

Grain crops do not need much rain; but they need a certain 
Manische fy 0Ut early in the career of the plant. The very small rainfall 
ichsische of the prairie provinces of Canada is enough because it falls 
~ Osan i 82 rule just about the date when the young plants need a 
er Rasy flip. Such a fillip is needed in Britain now. The April 
ather yng fy shower is one of the most beneficent of our weather phenomena 
len Bahp. (if it comes in the form of rain, not of hail), not least for the 
Ls © Sing fruit-grower. For the proper reception of pollen some rain, 


swell as sun and warmth, is desirable. 


lesen Si 

ollte Man x * * * 

e Stung The Invincible Rabbit | 
Aeffling = The campaign for the complete extinction of rabbits in this 


lang ist’ country seems to be increasing in intensity; and the dieticians 
have been called in to deny the value of the rabbit as an article 
offood. It is alleged to be less than half as nutritious as butchers’ 
meat, so-called. Nations differ in their appreciation of rabbit 
on the table. In some parts of Cermany, in older days, even 
the poorer people would not dream of eating rabbit. In English 
country places it is among the most popular foods, though the 
folk have many prejudices as to what is good and what is not 


chsischey 
, dann ist 
verboten 
esduerten 
Szeit der 


driickern : 
fen, (hf good to eat. They will not, for example, eat moorhen, and 
fest zungy Some will not eat pigeons. The general objection among 


our labourers to soup, as a washy and useless form of food, is 
perhaps a hindrance to a catholic taste in food. The variations 
in the price of rabbits in England are sharp and inexplicable ; 
and it is said that the population of rabbits goes up and down 
with the price; but were rabbits worth as much as hares or 
pheasants they would hardly be exterminated. The skill of 
the doe in hiding her nursery from man, from the buck and 
ftom vermin, is scarcely credible. She is helped by the power 
of the young to endure complete starvation during daylight 
hours. If the exterminators are serious in their policy, they 
should take some little island where rabbits swarm (Skokholm 
is one example) and try to clear it. So far, even in that very 
nattow space, all efforts even to reduce the population have 
proved utterly futile. 

* ® * * 
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Cormorants and Fish 
One of the commoner sights on the Amazon or its great 
tributary the Rio Negro is the fishing performance of the 


Ouse cormorants. Now the rivers are full of fish of any sort or 
size. Some may be 400 lbs. in weight, some are tiny and 

t Fm almost finles e so §$ q ne ae 
~adiead st iless, some are so sharp-toothed and fierce that they 
gab ¢ (ean in Pieces and swallow any creature, including man, that 
bees invades their region. There are perhaps thousands of species. 
ree At any rate it is reported of one man of science who went out 
tei unig ° MVestigate, that he had to stop when he had recorded 
is so species. One fish, of moderate size, that seems to be a 
Wasse favourite with the cormorants has a sharp upright spine on 
ber die ts back. When the birds catch one of these they laboriously 
» Ehe chew at this spine with their beaks until it is reduced to pulp 
Aposd and then, and not till then, they take their meal. The river 
archit, gulls, which are numerous, sometimes attempt to mob the 
ug de cormorants, but less successfully than the cormorants mob 
one another. An unsuccessful fisher will on occasion charge 

‘tom the depths into a more fortunate companion who is 
rvolles Preparing his meal on the surface ; and the bump may make 
ir mi him drop his fish to the robber’s benefit. Fish-robbing is of 
chat, Sourse not an uncommon practice. The skua gull does it 
erche@@ habitually. The eagle will rob the fish-hawk, and I know of 
or ua One instance in which a pair of black-backed gulls so assiduously 


“oe, a seal as it came to the surface that at last it dropped 
Me fish, which was at once carried off by the birds. I have 
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myself seen a black-backed gull charge a flying heron and 
knock it into the sea, but in this instance the heron itself, not 
a captured fish, was the apparent object of the attack. 
* * * *x 

Diminishing Thrushes 

The complaint seems to be general, though it is not true, 
I think, of my neighbourhood, that the blackbird has multiplied 
at the expense of his cousin the thrush. At one time thrusnes 
were certainly much the more numerous. The reverse is now 
the rule over wide districts. Two theories have been suggested 
to me by acute observers. One quotes a particular and very 
striking experience. A poison was used—and such poisons 
are commonly used—for the destruction of snails. It per- 
formed its task, but the dead snails were eaten by thrushes 
which also died of the poison. The snail is of course the 
favourite food of the thrush, but not of the blackbird. It is 
a pity that such poisons should be used—they should perhaps 
be prohibited in law—for they are quite unnecessary. Other 
poisons—chlorate of soda, for example—are as effective and 
do no harm to animals. The other theory is that the thrush 
is a much earlier nester than the blackbird, and that the 
losses of both clutches and young birds are large if there is 
a belated spell of frost or snow. The blackbird is certainly 
less sensitive to both winter and spring frost than the thrush. 
How brave, then, is the thrush to sing to us the winter through, 
when the blackbird restricts itself to an evening cackle, in no 
respect suggestive of the incomparable sweetness of its song. 
No other bird goes so near to whistling a tune. 


* * * * 


Plant Poisons 

Many years ago one of the greatest of our biologists, now 
the sole survivor of the Ross expedition, found the Chinese 
poisoning fish with derris root. He did a deal of work in 
investigating the essence of the plant and methods of extraction ; 
and today derris is among the most important of insecticides 
in Europe. It will destroy certain weevils that have almost 
completely defeated other poisons. Fish are poisoned with 
equal success and harmlessness to men by extractions from 
native plants on the river Amazon. It may be worth while 
suggesting to some traveller on the British ships that still 
steam up the river and bring back nuts, rubber and timber 
that he should investigate the nature of these plants, as Professor 
Durham investigated derris. It may well be that they, too, 
contain a valuable principle by which cultivators in other 
continents might profit. Another method of killing fish 
that is practised on the Amazon, as even the casual traveller 
may observe, is by the agency of that antique weapon, the 
bow and arrow; but it is being surrendered, I regret to say, 
in favour of the explosive bomb, which was much used for 


this purpose both by our soldiers and the French in the 
Great War. 
*« x x 
In the Garden 
Queries reach me about “ species tulips” to which some 


passing reference was made recently. Quite a large number 
of true species of tulip exist, most of them hailing from 
Eastern Asia. Nearly all are a good deal earlier than the 
garden tulips and require more care. It is perhaps surprising 
that they are much slower to reproduce themselves and are 
tenderer. It is best, it is indeed as good as necessary, to dig 
them up every year after the leaves have withered; and for 
this reason alone they are not suitable for a life of competition 
in the rough border or cheek by jowl with other plants. The 
garden tulips (which were created no one quite knows how), 
whether cottage or Darwin or what not, are usually preferred ; 
but there is a quality and an interest in the species that appeal 
to all gardeners. They lack altogether the stiffaess and 
formality and cup-like form that the Dutch florists demanded. 
Something of wildness remains in their shape. It is worth 
the while of any gardener, however small his patch, to keep 
one little clump of species tulips, say the scarlet glory of 
Eichleri, or Linifolia or the delicately tinted Cluviana. They 
are tenderer, but often freer from disease, than the garden 
tulips, which this season are suffering severely in some gardens 
in which the species are at their 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 
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Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed.. THE SPECTATOR] 


REACTIONS AND ROAD SAFETY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Had Mr. W. H. Worsnop pursued Dr. Hoffmann’s 
figures further he would have found the answer to the question 
as to how ‘percentage analyses of the blood-alcohol-content 
have proved efficient. However, though it is a case of by 
indirection find direction out, I am grateful to Mr. Worsnop for 
drawing attention to these investigations. As a result of several 
thousand blood tests on motor-drivers Hoffmann found that 
one-half of those showing 0.06 to 0.08 per cent. of alcohol in 
their blood were “ slightly affected,” while one-half of those 
showing 0.22 per cent. were definitely drunk. Although excep- 
tions occurred here and there, due on the one hand to tolerance, 
and on the other hand to susceptibility to alcohol, the tests, 
taken as a whole, provide the best evidence of soberness or 
drunkenness at present available. There is no getting over the 
fact that in Germany, Sweden, and other Continental countries, 
blood-alcohol determinations are now used as a routine in cases 
where drivers are accused of being drunk while in charge of a 
motor-vehicle. This sufficiently disposes of Professor Clark’s 
challenge of the accuracy of blood-tests and Professor MacFall’s 
assertion that they are “all nonsense.” In this country an 
acknowledged authority on the blood-test, Mr. McAdam Eccles 


of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, states that : “‘ any person having , 


0.15 per cent. of alcohol in the blood, or above, is not only 
‘under the influence’ but is so to such an extent as to be 
incapable of proper control of a motor-car.” 

Like Mr. Foster, I have driven for many years with a clean 
record but, according to customary tests, I should be suspect 
of being drunk while in charge of a motor-car, for any attempt- 
to articulate “‘ truly rural ” throws my tongue into rigor mortis 
and as for remembering the number of my car that is a feat yet 
to be achieved. 

I have approached this subject solely from the biological 
aspect and, I trust, quite dispassionately. That my opinion 
apon the physiological action of alcohol is supported by scientific 
authority is demonstrated by a Government publication setting 
forth the findings of an Investigation and Advisory Scientific 
Committee. In the opinion of this Committee, which included 
six F.R.S.’s and such distinguished names as Sir Charles 
Sherrington and Professor C. S. Myers, alcohol, except in 
infinitesimal doses, acts as 2 poison on living matter and as a 
selective poison on the nervous system, on which it exercises 
a narcotic, and not, as popularly supposed, a stimulant effect. 
Acting especially on all the cell-junctions in the nervous 
mechanism it increases their resistance to the passage of nerve- 
impulses, thereby retarding the reflexes and skilled movements. 
The popular belief that alcohol “‘ gives a fillip to energy is 
physiologically unsound ” and “‘ seems to be of purely subjective 
origin and illusory.” 

It is especially gratifying to find that a physician of the 
eminence of Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, a member of the Home 
Office Committee appointed to inquire into the working of 
existing Acts for the treatment of inebriates, holds views on_ 
these points that support those I have advanced through 
the medium of your paper.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES M. BEADNELL, 

Egham, Surrey. Surgeon Rear-Admiral. 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In last week’s issue of your paper Mr. Worsnop asks 
what authority I have “ for making the statement that many road 
accidents are caused by motorists who would pass the ordinary 
tests for drunkenness, but who have taken enough alcoho! to 
cause them to take risks they would not otherwise have done ? ”’ 

May I suggest that authority will be found in the facts (a) I 
have been engaged in the practice of medicine for over 45 years, 
and (5) I have been a motorist for nigh on 40 of those years. 

As I am unable to trace Mr. Worsnop in any of my books of 
reference as being a member of the medical profession I hope 
he will forgive me for not entering into a discussion on the 
various manifestations of nervous diseases which produce 


symptoms which are amongst those present in those per 
who have indulged in the drinking of alcohol.—Yours fa} 
BRUCE BRUCE-Porn 
7 Upper Brook Street, W. 1. z 


[Ta the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—The sentence that Dr. A. J. Clark “ challenged th, 
accuracy of modern methods to test whether a man ig dry, 
or sober by laboratory methods” in his paper read to the 
British Medical Association ought not to have been quoted a 
his actual words, but the implication in the statement is sy}. 
stantially correct, for dealing with the blood test Dr. Clark saiq: 

“The measurement of the concentration of alcohol in the blogj 
seems to be a much more accurate and scientific method than th 
estimation of the degree of intoxication by clinical examination, 
It is important to note, however, that although the former method 
may indicate accurately the amount of alcohol that has been taken, 
it does not indicate the effect produced on the patient, because there 
is a wide individual variation in regard to alcohol concentration jg 
the blood and intoxication.” 


Bristol. W. H. Worsnop, 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. The Spi. 
tator.] 


HOW VIENNA WENT NAZI 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Your last two articles describing the recent events ip 
Vienna certainly add to the idea, that is unfortunately only toy 
prevalent abroad, that the English, because they have a Demo 
cracy, necessarily find any other sort of government both wrong 
and ludicrous. I am very proud that we can achieve a demo 
cracy, but that is no reason why we should condemn other 
countries who find other forms of government more suited to 
their requirements. It is this attitude of superiority that makes 
foreigners consider that we are a very conceited people, and if 
the tone of your recent correspondents express the feelings 
of the majority of people in England, we are heading for a fall, 

The writer of the above article objects to any attempts to 
make fun of the Nazi leaders in Vienna, because they showed 
enthusiasm when Schuschnigg announced his resignation, 
Is it not only natural that men, who have risked for a cause, 
imprisonment and the loss of all their possessions, should show 
enthusiasm when they hear that their party has won? He 
further expresses surprise that during the old régime the 
Nazi salute was-only a timid apology and “ Heil Hitler ” barely 
audible. Is this surprising when the penalty for such a 
offence was gaol? He further finds ridiculous the fact tha 
when ‘ Deutschland iiber alles’? was played, the Austrians 
stood to attention and sung it with fervour. Does he suggest 
that we in England do otherwise when we sing our Nation 
Anthem ? The German is just as proud of his country and his 
Fihrer as the Englishman is of England and the King. Would 
he have it otherwise ? 

I heard the broadcast of Hitler’s entry into Linz and find th 
suggestion that Hitler’s emotion during his speech was not 
genuine, rather mean. A man, who returns after 25 years t0 
his home country as a hero, having left it as nobody, may,! 
think, be forgiven for showing a little emotion, when he sees 
it again for the first time and in circumstances such % 
surrounded Hitler. 

The last three weeks here in Vienna have undoubtedly beea 
very trying and exhausting, and although no blood has been 
shed, it must not be forgotten that there has been a Revolution 
and that during a Revolution things are not inclined to & 
either easy or comfortable. Your contributor complains thi 
no trams could run for days and that he had to walk home from 
his work at 3 in the morning. As far as I am aware, howevél, 
no tram line ever ceased running, further there was never 4 da 
during those times when I did not several times travel by tram. 
Also, I know of no tram that runs at 3 a.m., the trams normal} 
stopping at 12.30 a.m. 

We may not at all like certain methods of the Nazis, bu 
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ery government has its failings and its achievements are 
yi more important. We have always prided ‘ourselves on 
vor fair-mnindedness, but articles like the above not only give a 
most unfair view of the situation but cause us as a nation to 
be intensely disliked in Germany and will make it ever more 
fifficult to live peaceably with them as neighbours.—Yours 
. G. D. S. CRossMaNn. 


faithfully, 
Wien, Kollergasse 15. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
gp,—-Mr. S. G. Godman corrects Mr. Low’s version of the 
German song to “* Heute gehért uns Deutschland...’ The 
, oficial version, however, runs: ‘‘ Denn heute hort uns Deutsch- 
land Und morgen die ganze Welt.” Only by implication can 
this have the same meaning as Mr. Godman’s version. Surely 
een the German Weltanschauung does not include the 
colonisation of the whole world—yet.—I am; Sir, &c., 
J. SWINFEN GREEN. 
168 Upper Elmers End Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


GERMANY AND THE WORLD 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$,—Your correspondent, Mr. Meyrick Booth, who. confesses 
to feeling “rather amused” about the danger of Germany 
obtaining, “‘ somewhere or other,” a little extra influence, 
cannot be taken seriously by anyone with a proper grasp of 
Germany’s position in the world today. 

We must remember that the main purpose of the Versailles 
treaty was to ensure that Germany should never again arise 
43 a powerful, military State and threaten the peace of the 
world. However, we have seen an efficient military machine 
being developed within the last six years in Germany so that, 
instead of a peace-loving nation we are faced with one which 
has broken treaty after treaty, culminating in the entry of 
ammed troops and aeroplanes into Austria. 

Does such high-handed action savour of peaceful intentions ? 
And would it be wise to return to a Germany in her present 
mood her former colonies? Is it not obvious that such a 
gesture would create a very grave menace to our own colonies 
and trade routes in any future war with Germany? For we 
can be quite certain that these colonies would be strongly 
fortified and the native populations at once put under arms. 

Let your correspondent digest these prospects and I am 
sure he will no longer be ‘‘ rather amused ” about the outcome 
of the return of her former colonies to Germany.-—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, N. F. L. Roserts. 
Pendyffryn Hall, Penmaenmavr. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sr,—As one who has to stand aside from active political 
work but who hears a good deal of political discussion I would 
like to thank you for your article entitled ‘‘ Justice for Germany.” 
In my judgement it is of vital importance that we should 
keep before our minds, irrespective of the demands of the 
moment, the principles of a just and generous world settlement. 
There is an obvious temptation, into which most of our political 
leaders seem to fall, to concentrate ‘on the need for force. 
The Government emphasise the safety of the Empire; the 
Opposition stress the doctrines of collective security and 
resistance to the aggressor. Both sides pay some regard to 
the need for appeasement but I recall no speech from a leader 
in the recent debates which attempts to examine the situation 
in even so much detail as your short article. 

I know that it is the fashion to say that no concessions 
must be made to Germany because she will regard them as 
tribute to her strength and forcible methods. This I regard 
a& unsound doctrine. It is true that we may have to pay 
the penalty of misconception if we do now what we ought 
to have done years ago. But the situation remains that we 
ate a great possessing Power, necessarily the object of envy 
to others. For us, the fundamental question is whether or 
Not we are, as you suggest, to make sacrifices for the kind of 
settlement which may help to build world peace. For us, 
as a nation and, therefore, as individuals, this is a matter of 
tight and wrong—as Mr. Keynes has recently urged us to 
Tecognise. 

Some of us would have far more confidence in the Govern- 
Ment and would support rearmament less reluctantly if we 
could feel satisfied that the Government had some such moral 


basis for its policy. We need a world policy, not private 
bargains with individual dictators and you can do us no greater 
service today, Sir, than by helping to formulate the details 
of such a policy. I, for one, shall not be satisfied till I see 
the Government pursuing a positive peace, based on general 
principles, with as much fervour as they show for increased 
armaments.—Yours, &c., MIDDLE CLASS, 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I spent the period March 3rd-16th at sea on a German 
cargo-boat, and with the two other passengers shared the 
senior officers’ mess and had the freedom of the ship, including 
the bridge. The close contact during those days with these 
kindly, friendly, intelligent men left a horrifying impression. 

The extent to which German minds are impregnated and 
controlled by party-teaching and adoration for Hitler is almost 
inconceivable by an Englishman. Few Germans understand 
another language well enough to listen in to it, and they 
receive no news except through the party organisation, which 
they believe implicitly. In every detail of the Austrian 
annexation, except as. regards the crowds which welcomed 
the Fihrer, their wireless gave an account at. variance with 
that of the International Agencies. ‘ 

The attitude of England was not in the least anticipated, 
for party hypnotism—and it is nothing less—has made them 
incapable of conceiving the existence of another point of view. 
For instance, news direct from England was not available for 
some hours, and I was expected to believe the German 
announcement that England had said the matter was the 
domestic affair of Germany and Austria only. 

Germany’s intention to ‘‘ jump on ”’ Slovakia was repeatedly 
and jubilantly affirmed. The ‘‘ ten million Germans ” there 
must be liberated. In three months the ‘‘ Spanish Bolsheviks ” 
would be driven into the sea. 

Every suggestion of opposition or even criticism is disposed 
of by the retort that it comes from the influence of Jews or 
Russia. ‘‘Eden is a Jew—Schuschnigg was supported by 
Russian money and has fled to Russia—the British Press is 
controlled by Jews, and the Cabinet contains too many,” &c 
There is only one way of life and one possible salvation for 
the world, under the leadership of the Nazi. 

Of war with England there is, among the elders, great 
dread and horror, but the suggestion that the present German 
path can lead to nothing else is scouted. 

That the party saved Germany from revolutionary horrors, 
has rehabilitated the self-respect crushed and embittered by 
the Treaty, and is doing great things in every direction for 
the workers—on our old boat, for instance, the men’s quarters 
had been made as good as the best described in your recent 
article—is ceaselessly impressed as part of the propaganda 
carried on day in, day out, almost hourly, with almost incon- 
ceivable thoroughness and a repetition nauseating and 
intolerable to an English mind. 

Unassailable faith in a leader whose international morality 
is that of Hitler, tremendous force of arms, and great urgency 
for expansion, makes a terrible menace. ¢ 
' Hope seems to lie only in the fundamertal good-heartedness 
of the German, if it can be reached, and in the dread of war 
among those who remember the last. 

There is a sincere desire for a ‘‘ real League ” which would 
have power to settle problems withovt intolerable delay. 

One step is obvious and urgent. Broadcasting in German 
would reach at least a few.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Halcyon Club, London, S.W. 1. R. WHITAKER. 


DISCRIMINATION IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 
_ [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—For one who professes not to be “ an active politician,” 
your correspondent, S. C. R., in your issue of April Ist, gives a 
remarkably good performance. 

The opinions of S.C. R. are, of course, his own. I merely 
intervene, as one who has given some consideration to the 
matter, to say that your correspondent is utilising prejudice 
rather than fact in his claim that ‘‘ large numbers are coming 
into Northern Ireland from Eire ”’—because of the better 
opportunities it offers. If S.C.R. would read the statement 
issued by the Census department of the Ministry of Finance 
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in regard to the movement of peoples as disclosed by the recent 
Census, he would realise how misinformed he had been upon 
that matter. With nearly 100,000 unemployed in the Six 
Counties, what chance is there for anyone from Eire finding 
work here? Besides, people coming from across the Border 
are legally penalised in several ways under the Northern 
Government’s social services. 

The quotations from the speeches of Northern Ministers 
given by Mr. Derek Verschoyle prove that there is a dis- 
crimination, entirely upon sectarian grounds, against employing 
Catholics, despite the prohibition in the Government of Ireland 
Act, 1920, and the words of King George V when opening the 
Northern Parliament in 1921. Indeed, the Northern Ministers 
have driven a coach and four through the Act and shown at the 
same time an almost callous disregard for the King’s wishes 
in this respect. 

Technically, S.C. R. may be correct in saying that “ there 
is not a single statute in the Six Counties that injuriously affects 
Roman Catholics.”” In practice, however, we find that in the 
department of Education (to mention only one), Catholic 
schools have only got 8 per cent. of the £1,500,000 allocated 
towards the erection of new schools, whilst the other denomina- 
tions have received 92 per cent. Yet Catholics form 33 per 
cent. of the whole population. The Government set out at 
first by establishing a purely secular system, but the demand 
of the Protestant Churches and the Orange Order soon com- 
pelled the introduction of an amending Act, with the result that 
we have now a denominational system at work, penalising only 
the Catholics, whose school-going children are much greater 
than that of any other denomination. 

One ought not, might I suggest, to approach the matter of 
Irish Unity as if Ireland were in the ownership of Great Britain, 
to dispose of as she wills. The people of the country, asa 
whole, North and South, can find a solution of Partition, if 
only England will give us her goodwill. A united Ireland would 
be a friend of England; a partitioned one can never be.— 
Yours, &c., CAHTR HEALY. 

Ennrskillen. 


< 


THE PROTECTORATES 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Bagnall in the very first paragraph of his article on 
the Protectorates seems to me to reveal that he has caught the 
spirit of so many white South Africans, 7.e., that the natives 
don’t really count except as hewers of wood, &c. He says 
“an overwhelming majority of South Africans call for the 
incorporation ” of the Protectorates. Does he mean by that 
two million South Africans or eight million? If he means 
eight million, that is if he includes the natives, I am afraid I 
must contest his statement. I do not believe that the majority 
of the natives wish to see this incorporation till things improve 
in the Union. And if my letter bag is an indicator, there 
is a large number of white South Africans who are not in favour 
of immediate transfer. It is a very common custom to use 
“South Africans” for whites only. 

1 have heard a lecturer say that South Africa had more motor- 

cars per head than any country except the U.S.A. He referred 
to a population of under two million. He forgot the six million 
m whose back the gold mining, diamond mining, and farming 
industries are carried. A South African Cabinet Minister at 
lunch one day said ‘‘ Oh you can’t do so and so in a country 
with our population.” I said ‘“‘ What is our population ? ” 
He said “ Two million.”” I said ‘‘ What about the natives.” 
He said “Oh, I don’t count them.” This is true of a great 
many others I fear—yYours, &c. 

The Close, Winchester. J. ARTHUR SOUTHAMPTON, 

formerly Bishop of Johannesburg. 


THE SERVANT SHORTAGE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Through a series of misfortunes I find myself having 
to take any job. I therefore decided to try domestic work— 
in view of the alleged shortage of labour in that sphere. Now, 
being a man, I neither like household work nor regard it as a 
manly occupation. It is not. But I can do it average well 
and am prepared to, for reasonable people. However from 
the one or two contacts I have made with potential employers 
{ have honestly been scared stiff at the prospect of working 
for them. 


THE SPECTATOR 
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that it accounts for the almost bored and indifferent way j 
which one is interviewed—the manner which plainly a 
“Oh dear! this one’s probably the same and won't last long” 
As for the manners of some people who live in the monig4 
position to employ household servants, they are Atrocioys: 
for sheer vulgarity they could not be matched by a sculley 
maid ! 

Recently I interviewed a woman with lips like a Pillar-boy 
who, though thinking it necessary to smoke—yes, and drink 
while interrogating me, did not apparently know that it is 
manners to ask even a potential servant to take a seat! 
is treated with cold disdain, without either a handshake, g 
welcoming smile or any attempt to create a decent atmosphere. 
One can only guess how awful is the treatment once yoy ate 
inside the houses of these people. 

My grandfather and grandmother knew how to treat the 
domestic employees and my mother, too, but today the scaly 
are turned, and it is largely those whose forbears were servans 
who are in the position to employ them today, and are doing 
all the grumbling. They must learn to treat servants in, 
humane fashion.—Yours truly, ERNEST Pautzy, 


*CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ?” 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The discussion in your columns is bound to be ing. 
clusive without some definite and accepted idea in the ming 
of your readers of what is actually understood by the word 
‘** Christianity.” We know almost exactly what an orthodox 
Buddhist believes, but what is the essential belief of th 
Christian ? 

In Schwegler’s History of Philosophy occurs the statement: 
“That God became man is, speculatively, the fundamentd 
idea of Christianity.”” May a man be called a Christian who 
accepts this in a philosopical sense without believing, as I wa 
told recently by a Jesuit clergyman, that the essential Christian 
belief is that Jesus the son of Mary was also the Creator of the 
Heavens and Earth ? 

Tolstoi, for one, certainly did not believe this, yet would 
anyone say he was not at least a kind of Christian ? Otherwise 
it would seem that those who are most fascinated by the figure 
of Jesus in the Gospels are often the least entitled to be called so, 

Someone really should offer a prize for the best definition— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN EGLINTON, 

21 Carbery Avenue, West Southbourne, Bournemouth. 


THE SOVIETS AND PEACE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SiR,—Reviewing Ourselves and Germany in your issue of 
April 8th, Mr. Wilson Harris says: ‘‘ The one Communist 
State in Europe has for seventeen years been consistently non 
aggressive.” Your readers may be interested in the following 
notes on the Soviet Union’s peace policy. In 1917 the Soviets 
issued a call to the nations of the world to conclude peace 
immediately, without annexations and without indemnities, 
In 1921 treaties were made with Persia, Afghanistan, and 
Turkey, renouncing all rights and claims enforced by th 
Tsarist régime. In 1922 the Soviets urged disarmament a 
the Genoa Conference. In 1925 further non-aggression treaties 
were signed with neighbouring countries. In 1927 the Soviet 
Union at the Disarmament Conference actually had th 
temerity to propose disarmament—total and universal. Other 
steps since that date, including the recent proposals outlined 
by M. Litvinov on March 17th of this year, will be fresh it 
your readers’ minds. All things considered it is not surprising 
that a statement appeared in The Times a few years ago that: 
‘All competent observers state one conviction—namely, thi 
Russia is anxious for peace.” 

The Fascist leaders, on the other hand, have frequently 
glorified war. ‘‘ In eternal warfare,’ says Herr Hitler, “ mat 
kind has become great—in eternal peace mankind would & 
ruined.” Signor Mussolini tells us that: “ War alone brings 
up to its highest tension all human energy . . . thus a doctrint 
which is founded upon the harmful postulate of peace is host 
to Fascism.” A 

Is it possible that when these leaders refer to the ‘ menace” 
of Bolshevism (never clearly defined) they have in mind the 
dreadful danger of the Soviet peace policy contaminating 
western Europe ?—Yours faithfully, HuGuH P, VowLés. 
The Old Rectory, Harescombe, Gloucestershire. 
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RENT RESTRICTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tre SprctaTor] 

oa, Referring to the Reports of the Committee appointed 

consider the above, and the Bill now betore Parliament, 
it will be very unfair and a grave injustice if, through the 

ity of houses of Class ‘‘C,” those persons who have 
yided that class are alone to be further penalised because 
ifthe scarcity, for a period in all of from 25 to 33 years. 

The 40 per cent. increase allowed under the existing Acts 
on the net or standard rent, only means I per cent., or even 
iss, to the Owners on the cost or capital value, and while 
me restriction should continue, further amelioration should 
gow be given to meet the large increase in the cost of repairs 
through the rise in labour and materials on account of the 
ramament programme, as has been granted to the railways ; 
wither a reasonable rise in the rents, or as an alternative Income 
Tax should not be charged on this class of house during the 
further period of restriction on account of the continued 
scarcity. 

The treatment of owners of small house property, much 
of which is kept in excellent order and only reasonable rents 
surged, does not encourage people to build or invest in 
yich houses, hence the scarcity. 

If owners were not compelled to accept less than the true 
market rental value for their houses, as tradesmen do not 
lave to do for their goods, they would be able to spend much 
more on the houses and there would be less slums, and therefore 
ss expenditure of public money for new houses. 

The increase allowed under the existing Acts for repairs 
is exceeded in the cost of these at ordinary regular prices, 
and will be much more so with the recent additional rises in 
labour and materials. Restriction should still continue but 
aslight increase in rental be permitted.—Yours faithfully, 


A. H. Barr. 


THE SP 














Lingay, Overbury Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 


MORE AMERICAN NEWS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

§r,—May I congratulate you on your plea for a greater 
proportion of American news in the British Press? The 
article in your issue of March 18th undoubtedly expresses 
the feelings of many English people who would welcome 
much more American news than they are at present given. 
At the same time may I, as one who has had several years’ 
experience in handling American and other foreign news in 
a British news agency, mention one or two points which 
help to explain the apparent low news value of the U.S.A. ? 

Much potential American news, such as information about 
the social experiments to which, Sir, you drew attention, is, 
like Scandinavian news or news from the Dominions, quiet 
in tone, lacking the startling, dramatic point of a coup by 
Hitler, a Cabinet crisis in France, or a flamboyant speech 
by Mussolini. At the same time such quietly toned news 
fequires considerable space for proper expression: the story 
of the C.I.O., for instance, cannot be compressed into ten 
lines as can a German threat to Czechoslovakia. But British 
newspapers have not or will not provide the space for explana- 
tory, ““ background ” articles as American newspapers do. 

I have many times had the experience of subbing important 
and interesting agency cables dealing, for example, with 
agricultural or industrial developments in the U.S.S.R., and 
of finding them either ignored or cut to perhaps a tenth of 
their original length in the newspapers. If the agencies or 
the Own Correspondents sent similar material from New York, 
its fate would almost certainly be the same. Perhaps the 
rejection of this sort of material is but a reflection of the 
Present disturbed state of the world. We want to know all 
we can about our possible enemies, but we take our friends for 
granted. We have got to the position where good news is 
nO news. 

So far as representation in the British Press is concerned, 
the Dominions are in a worse plight than the United States. 
Yet if ties of language, race, origin and interests mean anything, 
they should command far more space than they do. The fact 
iS that they are, like America, peaceful countries, a menace 
‘0 nobody, are accepted by the public as inevitable supporters 
of Great Britain in any crisis, and are thereupon dismissed 
rom further attention, 
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Technical difficulties perhaps count for something in limiting 
the supply of American news. Almost all European newspaper 
correspondents send their messages by telephone. The 
Foreign Editor in London can personally inform his corre- 
spondent what news and how much of it he wants. With New 
York communication must be by cable, and speedy though 
it is, there is not that personal contact which links Fleet Street 
with Rome, Berlin and Paris. 

Finall, , may I remark that our serious weeklies and monthlies 
are almost as devoid of articles about America as our daily 
Press? The periodical Press, with more space and more time 
at its disposal, should show the way in presenting the U.S.A. 
to Great Britain. May we hope, Sir, that The Spectator will 
be the first to set the example ?—Yours faithfully, 

ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 

Granville House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The four hundredth anniversary of Coverdale’s Great 
Bible falls this year. I have been waiting and hoping to 
hear that to mark the event a reprint of the Great Bible would 
be published. Surely no er form of celebration would 
be so effective in its appeal . so lasting in its effect. Last 
year I heard the Bishop of Ply.nouth read the lessons of the 
day from Tyndale’s translation, and I was struck by the great 
forcibleness of his words—superior it seemed to me where 
they differed—to the authorised version. I believe a reprint 
would, in these days when so many people are interested in 
the past, find a ready sale. Will you not use your great 
influence to induce some publisher to undertake this ?— 
Yours faithfully, P. F. Fyson. 
1 Croft Terrace, Hooe, Plymouth. 


DR. RHINE’S EXPERIMENTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sirn.—Mr. Soal—no doubt owing to the faulty expression 
of my view—has not done justice to my remark about not 
having detected laxity in Dr. Rhine’s actual technique. I did 
state my feeling that independent observers should have been 
secured, but I omitted criticism of the defective Zener cards 
for the simple reason that they did not affect the most important 
experiments, in which neither the backs nor the faces of the 
cards were seen by the subject. In some experiments the 
investigator himself did not know which card had been selected. 
Mr. Soal I believe holds the view that if these experiments 
are genuine there is no escape from the deduction that E.S.P. 
of this kind exists. If some of Dr. Rhine’s subjects really 
called their guesses without seeing or touching the backs of 
the cards and got results above chance—as Dr. Rhine states— 
then Mr. Soal is forced to the conclusion of fraud, and I fancy 
he shrinks from such a conclusion.—Yours faithfully, 
EpITH LYTTELTON. 
18 Great College Street, Westminster. 


* THE SPECTATOR” TRAVELS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—My Spectator goes week by week to a correspondent at 
Montreal Lake, Saskatchewan. His last letter ends thus: 
** Some of the Spectators after we are finished with them are 
passed to the Hudson’s Bay Staff and a few weeks ago we gave 
one to a white trapper who was going a few hundred miles 
north of here by plané and then further by dog team. I wonder 
if the poor old issue of this well-known paper ever thought when 
it left your hands, that it would travel by train to Liverpool, 
boat to Quebec, train to Prince Albert, plane to here, then 


plane north, then dog-team to—I don’t know where.”—Yours 
faithfully, JMS. 
Oxford. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on” 
MONDAY oF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the 
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paper has been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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~ FELO DE SE 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


Ir is inevitable that any treatise on suicide should resolve 
itself largely into a criticism of Christianity. Not only is 
it a problem on which the teaching of the Churches, Catholic 
and Protestant alike, has throughout their history been consistent 
and uncompromising ; it is also one on which it cut straight 
across the highest pagan tradition. If one is ever tempted 
to suspect that the revived conception of ‘‘ Christendom ” 
is a myth and controversial device of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
one cannot find a more reassuring consideration than this. 
In classical times suicide, in circumstances of proper dignity, 
was one of the most honourable forms of death and, in the late 
Empire, one of the most convenient for the upper class. 
Cato and Brutus give types of the former, Seneca and Petronius 
of the latter death. Platonists found reasons to disapprove, 
but in general public opinion applauded the act. 

Abruptly, with the triumph of Christianity, the practice 
ceases; for eleven centuries there are fewer notable suicides 
in Christian Europe than in a single year of the modern epoch 3 
with the Renaissance it re-emerges in the theatre and in 
history; today when accurate figures are available the 
prevalence of suicide varies inversely with the hold of 
religion ; even in the secularised régime of modern England 
a suicide is still at law a criminal or a criminal lunatic. The 
connexion with Christianity is fundamental. The Church 
teaches that man is by nature an exile who in this world has 
no claims to an existence of uninterrupted bliss; moreover 
it lays particular emphasis on his final disposition; between 
the stirrup and the ground he can find eternal happiness or 
eternal damnation. ‘‘ There is something very niggard, 
very middle class, very nonconformist,” writes Mr. Romilly 
Fedden, “in judging life by its exodus.” Middle-class it 
may well be, but it is certainly not nonconformist; it con- 
forms to the basic teaching of the Christian system. 

The sentence quoted is typical of Mr. Fedden’s approach 
to his subject ; he is aware, as anyone must be who has studied 
the subject at all, of the essential division, but his stoic distaste 
for Christianity in all its forms obliges him to adopt several 
rather disingenuous means to belittle it. For example he quotes 
the Albigensian and other mediaeval heresies as evidence that 
—to employ his modern jargon—the “‘ sadistic” legislation 
of the Church drove outsiders to death. The truth is that 
these semi-magical survivals of paganism—in particular the 
Catharists—abandoned Christianity largely on this very point ; 
estimable as their lives were in other ways, they refused the 
responsibility of living and procreating. 

Mr. Fedden’s study is full of fascinating anecdotes. To 
say that he has failed in his task is only to say that he has 
attempted what should have been the life-work of an exceptional 
scholar. His style of writing is usually agreeable, enlivened 
with numerous Gibbonesque sentences; at times he uses 
words like “ polydeism ” and ‘‘ quieten,’’ which his model 
would have eschewed ; the sentence, ‘‘ The other [side of the 
picture] is the contempt for pain characteristic of the ancient 
world, and which we have met in an even greater degree 
among primitives,’ may well be due to faulty proof-reading. 
In general the book is competently and even elegantly written, 
but when the publishers say that it is a book ‘‘ by no means 
purely for students,” they say less than the truth. It is value- 
less to students. It has no index; Mr. Fedden’s Bibliographical 
Note consistently denies his authorities the courtesy of Christian 
names or initials ; the dates given for them seem sometimes to 
Suicide: A Social and Historical Study. By Romilly Fedden. 
(Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 








refer to their publication, sometimes to their compilation~zp 
Pepys : Diary, 1667; although he claims to acknowledge Soutes 
whenever he quotes verbatim, this minimum decency is SOmetimes 
neglected, ¢.g., pp. 120 and 121; even had he been scrupuloy 
in this the method would have been inadequate. The reade 
is left to ponder such surprising statements as that the numeroys 
and intelligent Baganda nation (whom Mr. Fedden describes 
as a “tribe ”) “ have no knowledge of the real cause of preg. 
nancy,” or that St. Athanasius “ approved ” of suicide, withoy 
any textual reference to support them. He has, moreover, 
shirked a great deal of the work which a book of this kind 
demands. ‘‘To discover how far the suicide laws wer 
actually enforced during the eighteenth century is more difficult, 
It would be a lengthy business.” A work of scholarship 
must be a lengthy business. Again: ‘“ The British Empite, 
and particularly our early history in India, would certainly 
yield many similar stories of native suicide. The subject 
is worth research, and results would throw a curious light 
on colonial expansion.” As he leaves the classics, where he 
seems at ease, and moves to mediaeval and modern history 
these imperfections become more irksome. 

Moreover, he has encumbered his already ponderous task 
with irrelevances by including among suicides all example 
of voluntarily accepted death, such as Falkland’s and Raoul 
de Neele’s, and also outbreaks of popular hysteria, such a 
the dancing mania in mediaeval France which occasionally 
resulted in death from exhaustion. Witchcraft, which is 
thoroughly apposite to his subject, he touches so clumsily 
that it had better been left alone. ‘ A frightened and toothless 
old hag trying in vain to combat local prejudice ”’ is a description 
so inadequate that it smacks of wilful incomprehension. 
The delicate and interesting refinements of logic, in which 
Suarez excelled, are dismissed in a single footnote. He 
might well have taken these as his beginning and defined what 
he meant by suicide. The self-starvation of the Mayor of 
Cork is still almost of topical interest in Ireland, and is stil 
debated by moral theologians. It has been maintained thata 
man trapped at the top of a burning building may jump 
almost certain death without committing suicide, while he is 
guilty if he shoots himself rather than roast. Some rather narrow 
definition of Mr. Fedden’s subject would have kept the work 
nearer to his abilities and energy. He shows atypical obtuseness 
in dealing with the theory of Natural Law and its rational 
isations among primitive people, accepting very uncritically 
their explanations of the repugnance to suicide as the origit 
of the feeling. He also accepts the old theory—which al 
his quoted examples tend to disprove—of the Renaissance 
as a vindication of human reason against authority instead 
of the more tenable view that it was a superstitious, sensutl 
and romantic movement against the restrictions of Thomist 
logic. 

These criticisms, however, only suggest that Mr. Fedden 
is not qualified to write a survey of philosophical history; 
one need be ashamed at having failed in such an ambitious 
task. He has at any rate succeeded in producing a Vey 
readable bed-book. The chapter on ‘Epidemics and 
Eccentrics” is fascinating, and every page should furnish 
material for speakers in debating clubs when the motiod; 
perennially popular among adolescents, is put to the Sixth 
Form, “ This House considers suicide the most civilised form 
of death.” Many of us made our first public oration on this 
subject. We should all have done better if we had had Mr 
Fedden to draw from. 
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RUSSIA FROM THE INSIDE 


The Story of “ ST 25.” By Sir Paul Dukes, K.B.E. (Cassell. 15s.) 
And Nothing Long. ByRanald MacDonell. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
To the “spate ” of books on Russia there is no end. I have 
Jong abandoned the struggle to keep pace with this torrent. 
| find it increasingly difficult to take seriously the views of 
_men and women who, however eminent they may be in their own 
walk of life, never saw the pre-Bolshevik Russia and have no 
knowledge either of the Russian language or of the Russian 
people. It is therefore a pleasant coincidence that the same week 
should give us two books which, being written by men who 
played an active part in the drama of the Russian revolution, 
have a commanding claim on our attention. 

Sir Paul Dukes’s The Story of ““ST 25” is the narrative of those 
strenuous months in 1919 when he was head of the British 
Intelligence Service in Russia. I do not share his unqualified 
respect for the brains of the Secret Service. Admittedly, 
the discovery of concrete facts about the enemy is of inestimable 
value in war-time. But the political opinions of spies and 
agents, who, more often than not, have no political experience 
and no political background, are frequently misleading, and 
in trying to determine the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of secret service one could make out almost as good 
acase for its abolition (as a measure of self-defence) as for its 
retention. 

For the courage of secret service agents I have nothing 
but admiration. The story of Sir Paul Dukes’s courage is one 
of the great epics of the War. I met him first in 1917. He 
was then working for the Anglo-Russian Commission in St. 
Petersburg. He looked what he was then and what I believe 
he still is—an artist with a strong streak of mysticism in his 
character. He had beautiful hands, a high, intellectual fore- 
head, and deep-set eyes that burnt with the flame of the 
higher purpose. Although our business was comparatively 
unimportant, I was interested in a young man who even then 
had renounced his musical career, because music demanded 
a full allegiance and the four years of interruption caused by 
the War could never be recaptured. In July, 1914, he was 
chief assistant to Albert Coates at the Marinsky Theaire. 
I felt that he should still be there. It would have been hard 
to imagine anyone less like the ordinary run of British secret 
service agent. 

Yet a secret service agent Dukes became. At t'1e end of 
1918, when the British had to scuttle from Russia and the 
atmosphere was as hostile as it could be, he accepted a com- 
mission to go back and to supply his country with the informa- 
tion which it could obtain from no other British source. He 
had to adopt numerous disguises and obtain all kinds of false 
papers. He became, in turn, an agent of the Cheka, a soldier 
of the Red Army, and of course a member of the Communist 
Party. He was helped by his remarkable knowledge of 
Russian and also, I think, by that affection for Russia and 
for the Russian people which he shares with nearly every 
Englishman who measures his period of residence in Russia 
by years and not by days. 

But the dangers which he faced daily—and nightly—were 
ever-perilous and ever-present. He slept in tombs. He 
could never be sure if he was talking to a friend or to an agent 
Provocateur. Only a fatalist or a man who believes, as Sir 
Paul believes, in the intervention of a supervising Providence 
could have run such risks without losing his nerve. Yet 
these risks he increased voluntarily. In addition to his 
dangerous official work of sending home reports, he undertook 
the infinitely more dangerous, unofficial task of organising the 
escape of the men and women who befriended him and who 
at times held his own safety in their hands. 

To a large extent his book is the story of his adventures. 
In their kaleidoscopic variety and in their seeming improba- 
bilities these adventures exceed the wildest flights of fancy 
ever conceived by the imagination of a William le Queux 
ora Valentine Williams. But they do not make this impression 
onthe reader. Sir Paul tells his tale modestly, almost without 
@ trace of excitement. It is the only secret service story 
which has ever convinced me of its absolute truth. Perhaps 
that is why it lacks some of the tingle of other less truthful 
Spy stories. ‘Che author does not obtrude his personal opinions 
with violence. Throughout his narrative one feels his almost 
teligious devotion to the Russian people. At the end he 
Proclaims his faith in a resurrected Russia. 


‘ want to know and hear more about him. It is a wish which 





The book itself will not. solve the riddle of Russia for the 
bewildered ‘British reader. But it will remain for all time 
as a valuable historical document, not only for its documented ‘ 
record of an amazingly brave endeavour, but also because it : 
conveys more convicingly than any book I know the atmosphere 
of cowardice, courage, corruption, cruelty and chaos which 
pervaded those early years of the Bolshevik revolution. 

Mr. Ranald MacDonell’s And Nothing Long bears no 
resemblance to Sir Paul’s sober recital. His book is not 
wholly concerned with Russia nor is it wholly serious. It 
is, in fact, the humorous and good-humoured autobiography 
of a man who has been, by turn, bank clerk, tea-planter in 
Ceylon, applicant for the throne of Albania, oil company 
manager, British Vice-Consul, temporary Foreign Office 
official, owner of a grocer’s shop, and Fleet Street reporter. 
And just because Mr. MacDonell has taken the caresses and 
the buffets of fortune with equanimity and because he has 
never lost his curiosity about the adventure of life, he has 
written an attractive and captivating book. He is never dull. 
He touches on almost every side of life, sometimes with humour, 
sometimes with pathos, and always wit’, modesty.. He laughs 
at himself, and the reader laughs with him. ‘ 

This. recommendation, however, does but partial justice 
to Mr. MacDonell’s book. The *best and, I feel sure, the 
happiest years of his life were spent in Russia. Like Sir Paul 
Dukes, he has a genuine affection for Russia, and he has a 
happy knack of being able to analyse the Russian. character 
in a few aphorisms. ‘‘ Russia was totally devoid of vulgarity ; 
that perhaps is because Russia is the East and vulgarity is a 
product peculiar to the West.” ‘“‘ Russians are often depressed, 
but never boring.” These are fundamental truths which 
may have been said before but never quite so pithily. Take 
again his summary of the Russian passion for words: 
** Childlike they feel that words are greater than deeds and 
deeds can only be born of words ; they know the comforting 
joy of the nice things said and the tragedy of harsh words 
beyond recall.’ One feels that if Mr. MacDonnell loves 
his Russians he also understands them. 

He was also a remarkably shrewd judge of a political situation. 
During the War he was not only British Vice-Consul in Baku, 
but also political adviser to the various British military missions 
and, finally, armed forces which sought to intervene with 
constant heroism but varying success in the conflicting turmoils 
of the Caucasus, 

Mr. MacDonell knew the virtues and the weaknesses of 
these various Caucasian races whom the British wished to 
organise into an anti-Bolshevik front. Conscientious Red-tabs 
inundated the War Office with reports in which they indicated 
their preferences. Mr. MacDonell gives you the whole 
picture in a few strokes of his pen: “the Armenians were 
sullen and uninclined to work with the Georgians; the 
Georgians were uninclined for any work at all. As long as 
the women and wine lasted, they were content to enjoy them. 
When these ran out, they preferred the usual elegant 
suicide.” 

With the establishment of the Bolshevik régime Mr. 
MacDonell had to leave Russia. He was put in charge of a 
new Transcaucasian section in the Foreign Office. He wrote 
a few reports in which he ventured to call Lord Curzon’s 
attention to the dangers of intervention. He recommended 
leaving the Russians to their own affairs and “ confining 
ourselves to assisting the Caucasian Republics and other 
border States which, whatever might happen, would always 
remain anti-Russian.” 

But the Foreign Office was then very India-minded. More- 
over, all people who mattered were convinced that Bolshevik 
Russia was the most temporary of post-War spectres. As 
Mr. MacDonell writes, ‘‘ they felt sure of those better elements 
anxiously waiting for the advent of Denikin, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and the new Tsar.” 

For his services the Foreign Office appointed Mr. MacDonell 
Consul in Tiflis and then, when the Bolsheviks would not 
accept him, retired him under the Geddes axe. The Foreign 
Office’s loss has been the public’s gain. Although I heard 
his praises sung by many diplomatists, I never met Mr. 
MacDonell in Russia. Now that I have read his book, I 
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I am confident every reader of And Nothing Long will share. 
R. H. Bruce LOCKHART. 
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MILTON DESIGNED TO BE READ 


Milton. Complete Poetry and Selected Prose. Edited by E. H. 
Visiak. (Nonesuch Press. Ios. 6d.) 

THE addition of a ‘‘ compendious ” Milton to the ‘‘ Nonesuch 
Library ” will be welcomed for several reasons. In the first 
place, it is satisfactory to know that the Nonesuch Press, now 
under American control, has decided to pursue the policy of 
publishing unlimited editions of the English classics. It may 
be indelicate of me to commend the series, having had a hand 
in two earlier volumes, but all who buy books to read will, I 
think, agree that the Press has produced nothing more attrac- 
tive, more useful and more valuable to the ordinary reader 
than these compendiums; nor, indeed, cheaper, for even at 
the new price of half a guinea they are uncommonly good 
bargains. In the second place, an edition of Milton in one 
compact volume which contains the whole of his poetry, includ- 
ing his Latin, Greek and Italian poems, and a fair selection of 
his English prose, does provide a most welcome temptation to 
read or re-read an author whom it is only too easy to take for 
granted; Milton being one of those writers, like Montaigne 
and Cervantes, whom one assumes one has read and thinks 
one knows because few are bold enough to confess otherwise. 
And finally, this volume comes at an opportune moment when 
there are two special inducéments to a study of Milton’s work. 
His prose, which is little read (for want, no doubt, of a conveni- 
ent selection), has a special cogency at the present time when 
the rights and liberties of man are in jeopardy all the world 
over. And his verse, which, it is said, is now out of fashion, 
has lately been misprized, not only by the petulant little critics 
but by the great cham Mr. T. S. Eliot. 


But to turn to the book itself. There are some 750 pages of 
text of which about 200 are devoted to prose. ‘* Areopagitica’’, 
** An Apology against a Pamphlet ” and ‘‘ Of Education ” are 
printed in full. There are also fifty pages of metrical transla- 
tions of the Latin, Greek and Italian poems by Messrs. Skeat, 
Vesselo and George Macdonald. The text is based on and, I 
take it, printed from Mitford’s edition of 1863 after collation 
with copies of the original editions in the British Museum. 
Second editions, when published in Milton’s lifetime, have 
been followed in preference to first editions but no variant 
readings have been recorded, so that the reader must take it on 
trust that Mr. Visiak has printed the best and most correct 
versions. He is, as far as I have been able to judge, a careful 
and conscientious editor, though he is exceedingly sparing in 
his comments. The few notes which he claims as his own— 
those to the poems and to ‘‘ Areopagitica ’’ being borrowed— 
are almost all concerned with explaining classical references 
and archaic words or expressions; they are useful but they 
hardly amount to what he calls ‘‘ pioneer endeavour.” His 
short preface (1743 on p. xxiii, by the way, should surely be 
1694) is a singular specimen of prose style for such a simple 
occasion. Milton might have been writing of Mr. Visiak when 
he spoke of an opponent as ‘‘ this tormentor of semicolons who 
is as good at dismembring and slitting sentences as his grave 
Fathers the Prelates have bin at stigmatizing and slitting noses.” 
It is evident, I think, that Mr. Visiak would write like Milton if 
he could. 

Milton, as a writer of English prose, is a dangerous model. 
It is possible to share up to a point Mr. Visiak’s ‘‘ intense 
admiration for its literary qualities ’”—an admiration, he adds, 
‘of long standing and undiminished enthusiasm ”—without 
forgetting how much we have.to be thankful for to Dryden, who 
showed Milton’s contemporaries how to write English with the 
rhythms and simplicity of speech. There are passages of 
resplendent eloquence and sabre-toothed invective in Milton’s 
prose, but in their absence it is excusable if people find it difficult 
to follow the thread of a Miltonic argument through diffuse and 
sprawling sentences which must often seem almost unparsable 
to a reader unfamiliar with Latin syntax. In a fragment, 
quoted by Mr. Visiak, from ‘* Colasterion ”’ there is, for exam- 
ple, a single sentence containing no fewer than 133 words broken 
by fourteen commas. There are shorter but even more con- 
torted sentences in ‘“‘ The Apology for a Pamphlet’, which 
Mr. Visiak says is “‘ unrivalled as a miracle of style,” though 
all depends here on what one means by a miracle. Yet, tedious 
as it is in places, this is a little-known tract well worth reprinting 
and worth reading for the ferocity of its attack, viz. : 


‘ 


“This petty prevaricator of America, the zanie of Columbus, 
having rambl’d over the huge topography of his own vain thoughts, 





== 


no marvell, if he brought us home nothing but a meer tanker 
drollery, a venereous parjetory for a stewes. d 
“ Does it not argue rather the lascivious promptnesse of his 
fancy, who from the harmlesse mention of a Sleekstone could Boe 
out the remembrance of his old conversations with the Viragh 
trollops ?”’ “ 
The choice of “neigh” in the second example is a masie, 
stroke! But, as Sir Arnold Wilson suggests in a Forewon] 
and as I have said, there are other reasons for reading Milton’ 
prose at the present time than purely literary ones. In “ Ateo. 
pagitica”’ and in the great tract on divorce it is not Milton alone 
who speaks ; as one reads a rumour of many voices which hay 
spoken in freedom’s name echoes his words—the voices of thog 
who, like Swift, have been streni pro virili libertatis Vindices, 


_ JOHN Haywarp, 


” 


THE EMPEROR HAS NO CLOTHES 


The Folklore of Capitalism. By Thurman C. Arnold, (Yale 

University Press: Oxford University Press. 14s. 6d.) 
“By the folklore of capitalism,” says Professor Arnold, “| 
mean those ideas about social organisation which are no 
regarded as folklore but accepted as fundamental principles of 
law and economics.”” He looks at sacrosanct concepts and 
shibboleths, at the handy counters of controversy, at what Mr, 
A. P. Herbert calls “‘ witch words ” with the coldly objective 
eye of the small boy scrutinising the Emperor’s non-existent 
robes ; and he sets down his devastating conclusions with dry, 
irreverent trans-Atlantic humour, that he who runs may read, 
America believes that it thinks and acts in certain ways, con- 
sonant with certain semi-theological political and economic 
ideas. Respect for rugged individualism, for private property, 
for initiative, independence, the pioneer spirit characterise 
public utterances and are supposed to characterise social life, 
But do they? Professor Arnold, examining both beliefs and 
facts, concludes that capitalism lives under one law, to another 
bound. It reaches its own practical conclusions and acts on 
them while paying lip service to accepted ideals, much as the 
emergent bourgeoisie of the late Middle Ages paid lip service to 
canon law. If you want a true picture of a society, he says, you 
must certainly take its folklore into account. By all means 
study the principles of the Constitution, and the principles of 
law, and the principles of economics ; but do not imagine that 
you can fit the actual phenomena of society neatly into the 
abstract categories thus revealed. It was by such methods as 
these that the mediaeval University of Paris came to the decision 
to ban quinine as a remedy for fever. 

The warning is both valuable and painfully necessary, 
Luckily, one is too busy being entertained by Professor Arnold 
to do much breast-beating and crying of Peccavi ; and, moreover, 
the debunking is done in no unkindly spirit. He has real malice 
towards none. He paints not in black and white, nor even in 
nicely graduated shades of grey, but in the colours of real life; 
at the same time kindly explaining why other writers have other 
methods. His objectivity is as delightful as it is rare. 

His own approach to social problems is not beyond criticism. 
Abstractions may be dangerous masters, but they are servants 
too useful to be dismissed en masse; especially in a world 
increasingly given over to the cult of the irrational. Professor 
Arnold would sack the lot—except for the necessary ceremonial 
purposes. He does not seem to consider the alternative of 
realistically examining the content of one’s abstract categories 
and using them accordingly, nor the danger of deciding each 
case on its merits entirely without reference to the future effects 
of that decision as a precedent. He has much excuse ; America 
has suffered more than England from the cramming of disparate 
facts into preconceived categories, from the giving of bad names 
to valuable dogs and their consequent summary hanging. 
“Cats is dogs and rabbits is dogs, but this ’ere tortoise is 4 
hinsect °’—so said the railway porter, and so in effect says 
the sound conservative opinion of America. Professor Arnold 
prefers Mark Twain’s method ; if a thing looks like a frog and 
jumps like a frog, then it 7s a frog, whatever its official classi- 
fication. Corporations, for instance, are treated legally and 
economically as individuals ; but they look and act like auto- 
cratic States, and should be recognised and treated as such. 
So far, one is in complete agreement. But human society is 
even more prolific than the animal world in imitative protective 
colourings, curious life-histories, and deceptive appearances. 
A tadpole looks like a fish and swims like a fish, but isn’t a fish; 
an institution may be, so to speak, an actual fish, but 2 potential 
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e elephant. And one may need the tools of abstract 
A ht, as well as the shrewdly observant eye of Professor 
hold’ ideal observer, to detect these potentialities. One 
may surely recognise this fact without joining the exasperating 
amy of Thin-End-of-the-Wedgers ; but Professor Arnold 
appears highly unwilling to do so. 

But when allowance has been made for this, for certain prac- 
tical defects arising from it, and for a looseness of language which 
the author himself freely and disarmingly admits, there remains 
gn impressive achievement ; data handled with a skill no less 
formidable for its deceptive lightness of touch, originality and 
brilliance which are never meretricious, an unforgettable stimulus 
which its homely presentation makes accessible to all. If 
every voter were to read The Folklore of Capitalism, the 
politicians would probably have a harder row to hoe ;_ but their 
labours would have a better chance of resulting in wholesome 


and abundant harvest. HONOR CROOME, 


WHICH WAY TO PEACE? 


Theory and Practice in International Relations. By Salvador 


de Madariaga. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
The World’s Design. By Salvador de Madariaga. 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Ir is agreed that war and the preparations for future war are the 
great evils of our generation. It is also agreed that wars express 
the absence of any stable political relation between States, which 
are driven to enforce the will of their governments against other 
governments because no superior authority can control the 
exercise of their will. It is more doubtful, but it is nevertheless 
probable, that the elimination of war will require an organisa- 
tion relating governments tc one another, which is universal 
or world-wide. The forces tending towards such organisation 
both in public opinion and in established institutions, especially 
the League, have often been discussed. Senor de Madariaga 
is on the side of the angels; and he has had experience in 
places where angels fear to tread—on the Secretariat of the 
League and in diplomacy. The main lines of his argument in 
both his new books follow the accepted tradition in some 
criticisms of the League and some suggestions for the improve- 
ment.of international relations. 

Theory and Practice is a short summary based upon lectures 
delivered in America. It contains almost the same thesis as that 
of the larger book, The World’s Design, except for the very 
natural omission of the praise of Great Britain, and particularly 
England, which appears in the latter book. Such praise might 
be greeted with some amusement on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. In both books, however, appears the astonishing statement 
that Ireland learned unity from the English practice of co-opera- 
tion among citizens, and not from oppression. Indeed some 
strange lessons seem to have been learned by other nations from 
Great Britain. ‘‘ The centre of the picture,” says the author, “‘is 
Great Britain. So the main responsibility is that of Great 
Britain.” It may be so; but it would be remarked in America 
that there are fewer Europeans in the British Empire than there 
are now under Hitler, and that the non-European part of the 
Empire is a despotism rather than a democracy. However, 
the main thesis of the author is all in favour of equality and 
justice. 

In so far as he touches on political philosophy, he makes 
mistakes about the relation between what is called a “‘ law of 
nature’—owing to an anthropomorphic metaphor—and civil 
or international law. Indeed his whole philosophy seems to be 
inadequate in his conception of what philosophers call 
“values.” In politics, apart from philosophy, the author suffers 
from seeing the weaker aspects of all that has been attempted. 
He is critical of collective security; and of “ sanctions ” he 
says that they ‘‘ rest on a fundamental error ; that of imagining 
that war can ever be a co-operative action.” He is critical also 
of the tendency of liberals to look to the left, because of his 
belief in the wickedness of Lenin; but he does not seem to 
allow for the impatience of those who find liberal-minded men 
too far aloof from any conflict, even a conflict of principles. 
His practical suggestions for disarmament and the removal of 
festrictions to trade are, no doubt, admirable ; but there are 
forces behind the scenes which the author does not seem to 
have met. He does not allow for the desire for profit in the oil 
trade or the armaments trade; and he leaves us doubtful 
whether the actual political associations of today are or are not on 
the side of the angels, C. DELISLE BURNS. 


(Allen and 





NEO-CLASSICISM 


Annals of Thomas Banks. By C. F. Bell. (Cambridge University 
Press. 42s.) 
The Hlustrations of William Blake for Thornton’s Virgil. 
(Nonesuch Press. 1§s.) 

THE history of the Classical Revival in England at the end of 
the eighteenth century is still so obscure that any documents 
which throw light on it are welcome. Thomas Banks, R.A., 
was among its most important exponents, and it is surprising 
that up till now no one has made any attempt to bring together 
the known facts about his life and works. He was twenty 
years Flaxman’s senior and had started firmly on the course of 
Neo-Classicism before the latter was working. He studied for 
seven years in Rome, from 1772 to 1779, and he was then in 
contact with all the most important figures in the classical 
movement which had been in progress for some time, though 
the group had just suffered its greatest blow in the death of 
Winckelmann. At this time Banks produced bas-reliefs which 
have all the cold-bloodedness of Canova’s statues, and much 
of their skill and placid purity. But when he came back to 
England, there crept into his style some of that almost Expres- 
sionist emotionalism which appears in all the English classical 
art of this period, even in Flaxman. There are figures express- 
ing anguish, in the “ Thetis ” or the ‘‘ Falling Titan,’’ which 
have a real grandeur ; and a corpse in the design for a monu- 
ment for Captain Cook might have been drawn by Blake. This 
element of unrest which is apparent in all the more radical 
artists—radical politically as well as artistically—at this time 
hardly survives the French Revolution. His later works 
become more conventionally classical; all trace of emotion 
is squeezed out of them ; and elegance gives way to expression. 
The mourning figures in the later tombs cover their faces, so 
that no trace of grief shall be visible; and no gesture hints 
at any feeling beyond decent regret. 

Mr. Bell has brought together a great quantity of entirely 
new material about this artist, in the form of letters and docu- 
ments, as well as in photographs of unidentified or forgotten 
works. It is, however, a pity that he has made no attempt to 
put this material into a consecutive narrative. As it is at 
present arranged the text, mainly consisting of Banks’ letters, 
is constantly interrupted by lengthy notes on all the characters 
mentioned in them. These notes again contain much that is 
interesting, but this could all have been conveyed in a much 
more intelligible form if part of it had been used to link up the 
documents into a narrative and the rest consigned to proper 
footnotes. In other respects the book is admirably arranged, 
and the plates, of which there are forty-three, are well repro- 
duced from good photographs. 

In the works of Banks we sometimes see a frigid mind 
showing a point of passion, but in Blake’s illustrations to 
Thornton’s Virgil we have the opposite phenomenon, namely 
a passionately emotional artist appearing in his calmest and most 
pastoral mood. The woodcuts have, of course, an imaginative 
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intensity lacking in the almost rococo elegance of Ambrose 
Philips’ imitation of Virgil, which they illustrate. They add 
something patriarchal to the pastoral atmosphere of the late 
eighteenth century, but they are still pastoral, which means 
that they have none of the loftiness which is usually to be 
found in Blake’s paintings and engravings. 


The new edition of the woodcuts is important chiefly 
because it includes a series of pulls from electrotypes of the 
newly discovered blocks. Since these blocks were originally 
cut down for the first edition, the new impressions are, of 
course, incomplete, and in this way inferior to the set in the 
British Museum made by Blake before. the blocks were cut. 
But the latter was so roughly printed that all the subtlety of the 
detail is lost, and there is no question that the prints which we 
now see give for the first time an idea of what Blake himself 
intended them to look like in quality. The edition is useful 
also in containing the three designs cut by a hack engraver 
after Blake’s designs, which are usually omitted, and also all 
Blake’s original drawings for the set. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the book is beautifully printéd, and that Dr. Geoffrey 
Keynes’ introduction gives all the most relevant information 
about the woodcuts and the book for which they were made. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LAST PLAYS 


Shakespeare’s Last Plays. By E. M.W. Tillyard. (Chatto. 3s. 6d.) 


INTERPRETATIVE criticism of Shakespeare has in recent years 
been increasingly directed to the last plays, particularly The 
Tempest. A reading of the plays reveals a new technique, a 
new mood and a hidden “meaning” of. some kind. The 
questions which the scholar poses are: Why did Shakespeare 
change his method? and What meaning did he intend to 
convey? Modern stage performances, on the other hand, 
confirm this curiosity only in a negative way. It is, I think, 
no injustice to say that a modern production of The Tempest 
is in general much less satisfactory than one of, say, Macbeth 
or Twelfth Night. In the former case, one feels that our 
realistic tradition—however much heightened by imaginative 
production—can provide only a fragmentary and miscellaneous 
treatment of the play. Its specific character remains in abey- 
ance, and the scholar continues to work on the text primarily 
as something read, rather than acted. 


Dr. Tillyard examines the suggestion that Shakespeare 
altered his style to suit a new fashion, and wisely points out that 
this is of very limited relevance since Shakespeare certainly 
twisted the vogue to suit his own purpose. Immeasurably 
greater than any hypothetical debt to Beaumont and Fletcher 
is the question of what that purpose was. Various conjectures 
have been offered in recent years. Mr. Colin Still, in The 
Timeless Theme, has suggested that Shakespeare gravitated 
by a sort of mystical intuition towards that fundamental pattern 
of human experience which underlay the initiatory ‘‘ mysteries ” 
of antiquity and which informs all occult wisdom. Mr. D. G. 
James, in Poetry and Scepticism, has propounded the view 
that the poetic mind at its height “‘ is compelled by an inward 
necessity to try to penetrate beyond the world’s limits,” and 
so to lose its character in the larger field of religion. On this 
basis the last plays describe Shakespeare’s progress to that 
point of religious contemplation where the writing of poetry 
is no longer necessary. Both views have obvious affinities 
with Dr, Maud Bodkin’s theory of archetypal patterns inherent 
in all poetry. 

Dr. Tillyard’s thesis is less spectacular. He defines the full 
pattern of tragedy, a trilogy of prosperity, destruction and 
regeneration, and adds: “ It may be that with the writing 
of Pericles Shakespeare concluded that romantic material was 
in some way suited to expressing that phase of the tragic 
pattern to which he was now drawn.” ‘This has an uneasy 
air, particularly in view of Miss Esther Cloudman Dunn’s 
survey in The Literature of Shakespeare’s England of the per- 
vasive technical influence of mediaeval romance on the whole 
drama of the period. Dr. Tillyard then introduces a theory 
that Shakespeare was moving towards the kind of contemplation 
that recognises different ‘‘ planes of reality.” But surely the 
recognition that individuals regard the “ reality” of conven- 
tionally accepted phenomena with differing degrees of scepticism 
is at the very heart of Hamlet. 


SS 
Dr. Tillyard combines his two themes in the Coaclusion thy 
Shakespeare “‘ had not apparently tried before to unite 
mainly human theme of tragedy with the theme of Planes of 
reality tending to the religious.” Here, again, there is 
uneasiness-in the writer which prevents the words from havin 
any very precise or revealing significance. The SUBgestigg 
that the last plays subordinate tragedy to the regenerative 
of contemplation seems to make a useful and instr 
gesture, but Dr. Tillyard hardly gets beyond that in any but 
a vague way. His treatment of detail, however, is often ill. 
minating, and the book certainly makes a contribution Of some 
value to an extremely difficult and fascinating subject, by the 
sifting of the material through an acute and sensitive mind, 
Nevertheless, the hunt is still on. DESMOND Haweiys, 


THE REAL INDIA 
My India. By Lillian L. Ashby. (Michael Joseph. 153,) 


Mrs. LILLIAN ASHBY was not only born and bred in India, by 
also—a striking record—was the first of her family, in foy 
generations, to leave it. In her childhood she spoke only th 
language of India: she saw with Indian eyes: her book, thy 
well founded and so packed with intimate knowledge, coul 
not fail to be valuable and interesting. H-:r knowledge wa 
dearly won. She lived a hard life and an exciting one. Wij 
beasts, disease, the turbulence of Nature in the isolated upper 
reaches of tropical rivers—on the physical side; and on th 
mental or spiritual side there was always the natural difficulty 
of the European dealing with the Asiatic. But she started, x 
we see, with unusual gifts—to have, so to speak, lived in th 
backyard with Indians as a child was the greatest of them— 
and she also possesses spirit, adaptability, courage, humour and, 
above all, benevolence. 

Here is an example of her handling of a situation which would 
defeat most Europeans. A cook’s mate in a hotel under he 
jurisdiction has mutinied, beaten up the cook, and held up the 
work of all the staff just before the breakfast hour. She seizes 
a light cane, rushes to the hotel, sees at a glance that the culprit 
is a Mohammedan, corners him in a pantry, and says: “ Gaol 
won’t do you any good. . . . I’m going to pull your beard,” 
The beard of a Mohammedan is his Achilles’ Heel. He even 
swears by it, as the Hindu takes his oath holding a cow’s tail, 
The threat is sufficient. The man whimpers and begs for 
mercy, and every Mohammedan servant in that hotel becomes 
a model of rectitude from that moment. Mrs. Ashby had 
no intention of pulling beards, because it is obvious that in 
her case love and knowledge are interchangeable. She loves 
the Indians and their country because she knows them, and she 
is openly sympathetic to Gandhi, whom she regards as a true 
saint and an admirable and inspired reformer. So, as she 
ranges from the jungle-hut of the Terai swamps to the dinner 
table of a Viceroy, one realises that this is an uncommon type 
of woman—practical, warm and keenly observant. 

To my mind the most interesting and valuable thing in het 
book is her general indication of the state of mind to be observed 
by Europeans who want to make the best of India. For example, 
take the common British grouse about the “‘ ungrateful Indian.” 
She does realise that Indian gratitude is, as a rule, but a 
expectation of benefits to come; but she is not in the least 
bitter about it. She knows how much to the point was the reply 
of her father, the police officer of Bankipur, who refused a 
douceur of red mulberries from an ingratiating babu with (tt 
reminds us of the aphorisms of the French cynics) : ‘ Babu-ji, 
when you offer me a lemon, you want a contract for a 
orchard.” 

Her only comment, and an interesting one, is that this is a 
old Indian proverb. And when ingratitude comes home t 
herself she is equally objective about it. She once cured 4 
servant dying of pneumonia, far from his own people, and he, 
recovered, merely says to the ayah: ‘“ Yes, yes. I know she 
saved me, but if I were not useful to her, she wouldn’t bother.” 
Mrs. Ashby makes no complaint. 


A great-hearted woman has shown us, not alone that East 
may mect West, but that those of the West who practise 
benevolence may live into the lives and under the very skins 
of a foreign people. Judging from my own reactions in India, 
I should say that very few of us display the godlike patience 
of Mrs. Ashby. Her book is a rare and valuable contribution 
to literature on India. JouN Lucy. 
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—————— 
A FIGHTING PARSON 


men! The Autobiography of James Gatliff. 

sation od Faber. 8s. 6d.) weeny, 8 
Tals is stated to be a true autobiography ; but I am inclined to 
believe that it has been, to some extent, edited. James Gatliff 
was born if 1765, and wrote the book in 1824: yet both the 
‘«¢ and the phraseology, at times, seem to bear marks of a 
bp century later. For example, we find ‘‘I went one better,” 
urful,” and a peculiarly modern use of the word “ inten- 













illy. sre” Nevertheless, in substance it is the genuine article, 

be and it is certainly interesting. : 

ning Gatliff was Manchester-born, and has some very lively 

NS, memories of the Grammar-School and other academies at which 
he received his early education. At sixteen he entered the 
Amy in the good old fashion, by purchase. Then began his 
adventures. His regiment was ordered first to India and 
frerwards to China ; and his life was one series of flirtations, 
duels, drinking-bouts, and reckless gambling. Even when he 

, but HF jell seriously in love the affair was disastrous ; for the young 


four lady, the daughter of his commanding officer, was carried off 
by another. “ There. was no budding passion: the bud, the 
thus #¥ piossom, and the fructification appeared at the same time” ; 
Ould MF and Gatliff “ never wished to meet again with Fanny.” 
Was One military habit he never acquired : 
Vild “In my younger days that coarse figure of rhetoric, an oath, 
Oper HE might be said to interlard the conversation of all. As I never con- 
the # tracted the habit when young, and had enough common sense to 
qvoid it when older, I came to regard its use with much distaste, 
uly and recognised that it was often but the outcome of a limited vocabu- 
 % lary. For the reformation that is too remarked nowadays the People 
the HB are much obliged to John Wesley; but as to whether this exterior 
n— fm amelioration is the extent of the Methodists’ reformation of the 
world, I decline to give an opinion. 

With these sound views, it is not surprising that, on returning 
to England and leaving the Army, he should take orders. It is 
still less surprising that, in the absence of fellow-officers with 
whom to quarrel, he should have trouble with his Bishops. 
Falling into debt, he was imprisoned, and the Bishop of Chester 
deprived him of his living of Gorton. This prelate, a brother 
of Lord Ellenborough, showed all the dubious qualities which 
have made Ellenborough famous in legal history, and persisted 
in keeping Gatliff out of Gorton even after his release from the 
Fleet. Hence letters to his Lordship, a pamphlet called 
Falling Star, which “‘ effectually precluded all further friendly 
relations,” requests to Archbishop Vernon of York, and much 
besides. Fortunately, in 1824 Law was transferred to Bath 
and Wells, and Blomfield succeeded him. Gatliff now took 
things into his own hands. He went to Gorton, entered the 
church, told the incumbent he was going to preach, and de- 
livered a sermon on “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

This open defiance of ecclesiastical authority had the desired 
result; it was like Hitler’s occupation of Vienna. Blomfield 
“acted like a Christian and a Gentleman,” and restored him 
to his place; Archbishop Vernon wrote to say that he hoped 
Gatliff would end his days at Gorton in comfort and respecta- 
bility; and the returned exile had his parsonage painted. In 
these happy circumstances he wrote to his son, in the words of 
1 B Princess Amelia, the favourite daughter of George III: 

“Tt then occurr’d, how sad ’twould be 
Were this world only made for me.”’ 
Five years later he died, at peace finally with everybody. 
E. E. KELLETT. 
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NAVAL PROBLEMS FOR EVERYMAN 
The Navy. By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond. (William Hodge. 
2s. 6d.) 
SINCE we live in an age of rearmament, questions of strategy 
have an interest for most of us, whether it be morbid or not. 
Sea fighting, in Lord Fisher’s view, is pure common sense ; 
but today the bewildering problems of sea warfare, complicated 
by the advent of air power, the limitations of treaties, and the 
rise of new oceanic Powers, cry out for a new Mahan to explain 
and interpret them to the public. Our nearest approach to a 
N now living is Admiral Richmond, the former President 
of the Imperial Defence College and the present Master of 
Downing College. No better authority could have been chosen 
(0 write the monograph on the Navy in the ‘‘ National Defence ” 
Series, which sets out to explain to the ordinary man the 
Strategic principles and actual workings of the services for 
Which he Ppavs. 





The Navy is short, elementary, and, extremely lucid, but so 
condensed that it demands careful reading, especially by those 
many non-experts who have only the haziest understanding, 
for example, of the difference between a destroyer and a sloop. 
The book opens with a brilliantly concise chapter on the 
defence of the Empire as a whole, in which the interdependence 
of the services and the relation of defence to foreign policy is 
clearly brought out. This is followed by sections on more 
particular problems such as the composition of fleets, the size 
of capital ships, bases, and the defence of oversea trade. The 
book ends with a somewhat inadequate chapter on Fuel. The 
only other ground for criticism is that there is no special 
section on the implications of air attack, although this subject 
is by no means ignored. 

Admiral Richmond’s masterly little summary does not produce 
any ready-made solutions to current controversies. Instead he 
sets Out very fairly the arguments on both sides. But he does 
come down decidedly against the big battleship, and against 
any abandonment of the Mediterranean in the event of war. 
This last conclusion links up with his view that isolation is 
a policy of danger, and that intervention in its ‘‘ active’ form, 
as well as self-defence in its “‘ passive” form, is essential for 
this country’s survival. In this connexion he includes a quota- 
tion from Defoe which has deep significance today: ‘‘ Some 
people talk so big of our own strength that they think England 
able to defend herself against all the world.” Superiority at 
sea is not enough, was not enough even in the days of the 
Two-Power Standard, and will certainly not be enough if our 
foreign policy ranges against us not one but two or three naval 
Powers. Now that Britain is no longer self-supporting, a 
dominant continental power, even without a strong navy, 
might starve us out, as Napoleon tried to do by his Continental 
System. As Admiral Richmond says, ‘“‘ Great Britain must 
be able to make an active contribution to the common cause 
in opposition to the designs of a Power or group of Powers 
which, like Louis XIV, Napoleon, or Wilhelm II, may seek 
to dominate Europe.” W. V. EMANUEL. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Count Belisarius. By Robert Graves. (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) 
In These Quiet Streets. By Robert Westerby. (Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
Champion. By Jack Hilton. (Cape. -8s. 6d.) 

They Sailed For Senegal. By Wilson MacArthur. (Collins. 

7s. 6d.) 

Count Belisarius is an historical. novel of the sixth century, 
when the Emperor Justinian reigned. It is a huge and learned 
work, largely, though by no means exclusively, concerned 
with the military exploits of its hero. In form, it is presented 
as a contemporary chronicle written by the eunuch Eugenius, 
lifelong and devoted servant of Antonina, wife of Belisarius. 
Those were the Dark Ages, and the world Eugenius depicts 
so graphically is surprising and unfamiliar, with mediaeval 
Constantinople at its centre. The book reads exactly as if it 
were what it purports to be. That is to say, it has little form 
beyond a chronological sequence of events, the material being 
squeezed in wherever a place can be found for it. But the 
thing as a whole is alive—has abundance, colour, movement 
and variety—though Eugenius is better at getting massed 
effects, at creating the life of the crowd, than at individual por- 
traits. His Belisarius, in spite of all the details we learn about 
him—his courage, his honesty, his fidelity to the Emperor— 
remains a somewhat wooden figure. The two characters who 
approach most nearly to complete realisation are Antonina 
and the Empress Theodora. These woman are extraordinary. 
They have been friends from childhood; they began life as 
prostitutes; in the end, through sheer strength of will and 
character, they influenced the whole course of world events. 
That the fate of nations should thus have been decided at the 
prompting of Aphrodite, least intelligent of divinities, may 
seem unsatisfactory, but it is distressingly possible, and after 
all, though one does not like her, one prefers Theodora ‘to 
Justinian. She and Antonina have few scruples, but they at 
least have courage and determination. It is easy to see how 
Theodora obtained complete ascendancy over her sensual and 
superstitious husband. Antonina is of a similar type, but 
with Belisarius, who is honourable, firm, and a devout Christian, 
she has less pliable material to work upon. She has to employ 
strategy where Theodora goes straight to her end. Also her 
affection for Belisarius acts as a check, though how far it keeps 
her faithful to him is uncertain. Eugenius believes, or affects 
to believe, that her relations with Theodosius, the adopted son 
of Belisarius, were innocent. The point remains extremely 
doubtful. Nothing in her past life, nothing in the general 
manners of that age, makes innocence of any kind probable. 
Belisarius himself for a while believes her guilty, but accepts 
her protestations. After all, it is the best thing he can do, 
since he is fond of her, she is fond of him, her interests are his 
interests, and she certainly is a good comrade, accompanying 
him on his campaigns in Africa and Italy. 

A more pleasing character, nevertheless, than either Antonina 
or Theodora is Porphyry the whale. This impetuous Porphyry 
does a lot of damage, and for twenty-five years has been haras- 
sing the shipping of the Bosphorus and the Black Sea. Force 
and cunning alike prove useless against him, so the Bishops 
preach to him from the shore, and send texts floating down 
on the current urging him, in the name of the Trinity, to 
return to the Ocean. But Porphyry is unlettered and unbap- 
tised; he continues his sports, paying no attention to the 
Bishops. It is a delightful touch, bringing the mental and 
religious atmosphere of this very disputatious and religious 
age more vividly before us than any amount of argument. 
And the book swarms with picturesque figures—kings, monks, 
slaves, priests, merchants. Its hero being a great general, 
naturally the bulk of the space is devoted to his campaigns. 
Belisarius, as Mr. Graves paints him, is a man of honour and 
simplicity, his military genius is tempered by a humane spirit, 
and his continuous success makes him even in his lifetime a 
half-legendary figure, so that several of his victories are blood- 
less. In these pages, at all events, he is unswervingly loyal to 
Justinian, who is weak, ungrateful, suspicious and jealous. 
So the end is not well, and the hero, aftera mock trial conducted 
by Justinian himself, is blinded. 

In These Quiet Streets is a difficult novel to classify. One 
can see plainly in the writing the influence of modern American 
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fiction, but the book might be called either a thriller, 9 

realistic study of the submerged. The material js drab re 
dingy enough for Gissing, but the tale has vitality and h; 

its technique is brilliant, and the rigorous economy of is 

method rules out everything which does not contribute tik 

dramatic effect of the final scene. This scene is one of hotto, 

and we are warned from the beginning that it is coming, thous, 
I myself, later, was lulled to forgetfulness. The Centre ¢ 
everything is a house in Tanton Street—a boarding-house ny 
by Mrs. Emms—and the story is concerned with the Occupant 
of the house, people possessing nothing in common eXCept thy 
all are failures. . They form, young and old, a strangely ming 
crew—a spiritualist, a couple of crooks, an unsuccessful Write 
and his wife, two musicians, a publisher’s clerk, a boy in 
office, an actress out of work. They are but staircase acquaig. 
tances, each has his own private life, yet somehow all are in th 
story, shaping its pattern, contributing to it consciously 
unconsciously ; and most of them are likely to be punished, 
the end. What emerges strongly is the strange mixture ¢ 
wolf and lamb in human nature. All these people are hum, 
several of them are decent ; yet the law, we know, will desig 
the fate of the majority, and we may be quite sure not according 
to philosophic justice. Mrs. Emms will come off worst, aj 
Mrs. Emms is not a bad soul. Philip, too, will suffer, ay 
Philip is neither better nor worse than most boys, mere 
rather foolish. The book is exciting, yet by no means toh 
dismissed as sensational fiction. It 7s sensational, but M; 
Westerby has talent. He can create atmosphere; he hy 
sympathy, understanding, a rare sense of form, and a gift fy 
writing dialogue. Even his minor characters, such as Han 
the barman, spring instantaneously to life. I should like t 
see his treatment of a less violent theme. 

Mr. Hilton has no sense of form, therefore his book is wet 
precisely where Mr. Westerby’s is strong. The tone of Champim 
is pleasant, simple and attractive, but its composition is artley, 
Mr. Hilton’s primary mistake was to bring two stories, ex 
with a distinct theme of its own, into a single novel. Supe 
ficially he unites them, or tries to unite them, but there is 
real fusion, either could be withdrawn without damage to tk 
other. The first and by far the most interesting of the 
stories is concerned with Jimmy Watkins, who becomes: 
professional boxer. Half-way through the book, howere, 
Mr. Hilton brings the narrative to a full stop, and when it stars 
again the hero is Charlie Smith, a hunger-marcher. Tk 
result is fatal. While we are following Charlie we lose sigtt 
of Jimmy completely, and the whole thing becomes stati, 
True, Charlie and Jimmy are brought together at the eni, 
but the union is arbitrary, the two stories are different i 
character, one being objective, the other subjective and intr 
duced to enable the author to express his-social views. M. 
Hilton writes with considerable power: the descriptions 
Jimmy’s fights could not, I think, be better; and the dos 
house scene, and the scene at Epsom—both Charlie’s—at 
admirably vivid. On the other hand, there is sometimes a 
ugliness of phrase that suggests insensitiveness. ‘‘ Hundret 
of times in the year he would muscle her up to the ful 
stretch of his right hand.” It is, to say the least, mi 
felicitous. 


They Sailed for Senegal is a true story, an account of th 
wreck of the frigate Medusa in July, 1816. Commanded by! 
vain and incompetent officer, the Medusa, which was taking 
out to St. Louis the new French governor and a large numb 
of passengers, ran aground off the west coast of Africa, Tht 
sea was calm, and a raft was built for those who could not 
taken in the boats. But of the hundred and _forty-seve 
people who embarked on this raft only fifteen survived. The 
book is based on official records, and gives a ghastly picture 
treachery, cannibalism and madness. ‘‘ There has been ® 
need,” Mr. MacArthur says, ‘‘ to exaggerate the horror 
the most deplorable of all episodes in the naval history of t 
civilised world.” And in fact we get too much of it beforet# 
end is reached. It is conscientious reporting, but it becom 
wearisome, because there is nobody through whom we tedlit 
it, the characters being little more than names. 
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BOY 


by C. M. Tennant 


Illustrated throughout 
with Woodcuts. 


“If it is permitted to go unrecognised and un: 
applauded then there is no such thing as a 
contemporary standard of criticism.” 

—Humbhert Wolfe in The Sunday Referee. 


its drawing of natural 
such a 


“It is a moving picture... 
sights and sounds is well-nigh perfect... 
book as we do not often see at the price.” 

—Howard Spring in The Evening Standard. 


“Her moving and tenderly beautiful tale .. . is of 
an inherent and pervasive beauty... . the achieve- 
ment of no uncertain pen.” 

—Wilfred Gibson in The Observer. 
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Kenneth Edwards, R.N. (Ret.) 
Author of 
THE MUTINY AT INVERGORDON 
“This very timely book is a history of 
British sea-power in the Mediterranean 
from the end of the Great War to the 
end of last year. The Author ... lends 
many a vivid touch to his narrative... 
is scrupulously careful and exact about 
his facts . . . and has an excellent sense 
of perspective.” 
SUNDAY TIMES 
Fully Illustrated. 15s. Od. net 
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Thanksgiving 
for the 
English Bible 


To commemorate the Fourth Centenary of the 
English Bible, the Bible Society has opened a 
THANKSGIVING FUND, which aims at a permanent 
increase of £10,000 in the Society’s annual income. 


YOU CAN SHARE IN THIS THANK- 
OFFERING IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS : 


1. You may take one of the Society’s new 
Collecting Boxes and promise to contribute 
through it 5s. a year. 

2. You may make a “ Covenanted ” Gift of £1 
or more annually. 

3. You may undertake to support a Col- 
porteur in China or India at a cost of £25 
per annum. 


All information respecting these schemes will be 
gladly supplied on application to:— 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


(Please mention this journal.) 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


FOREIGN BALANCES 
By Paul Einzig 


Foreign balances, it is said—and Dr. Einzig on the whole 
agrees—are like teeth; a nuisance while they are coming, a 
nuisance while they are there, and the greatest nuisance of all 
when they go. Every important monetary centre in the world 
has had occasion to anathematise the unwieldy masses of short- 
term foreign capital which, like ill-stowed cargoes, destruc- 
tively jolt and slither about under the impulse of economic and 
political heavy weather. The phenomenon is no new thing; 
in this book (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) Dr. Einzig speculates on its 
probable existence in antiquity, draws parallels with the Middle 
Ages, traces its history down to the Great War, and marks the 
enormous increase in scale and growth in mobility which has 
made the terms ‘“‘ hot money ” and “‘ funk money ” part of our 
familiar vocabulary. He then analyses into their components, 
and classifies according to their nature and the objects with 
which they are held, first the ‘“‘ official”? (Government and 
Bank) balances held abroad, and then those of private indivi- 
duals. Next he discusses the relations of movements in these 
balances to the foreign exchange market, the money market, 
and the general international financial situation. Thence he 
passes to the quasi-political problem of the control, by exchange 
restrictions or otherwise, of ‘‘ hot money” movements; a 
problem whose solution he finds in the extension of the 
exchange clearing system described and advocated in one of 
his earlier works. Finally, he indicates the lines on which 
further investigation, both practical and theoretical, should 
proceed in order to give to those responsible the necessary data 
on which to base their actions. Dr. Einzig’s readers have 
learned to expect from him clarity, method, a sure grasp and a 
keen speculative insight. They will not be disappointed ; he 
is here at the very top of his form, and has produced a notable 
contribution to financial literature. 


TRADE UNIONISM 
By John A. Mahon 


In this addition to the New People’s Library series (Gollancz, 
1s. 6d.) Mr. John A. Mahon puts forward what is substantially 
the left-wing point of view on Trade Unionism in Britain. In 
a chapter on the growth of Trade Unions he lays emphasis on 
motives of class-struggle in the Owenite, Chartist, and Socialist 
movements of the nineteenth century, and characterises non- 
revolutionary tendencies as due to ignorance by the workers of 
the class nature of capitalist government. The Marxist view 
of the State, as reflecting the interests solely of a class in power, 
governs the author’s analysis, and he looks with suspicion on 
Parliamentary reforms or State intervention in the problems of 
industry. This approach leads him to condemn the policy of 
modern Trade Union leaders who have been willing to collabo- 
rate, with employers and with the government ; to neglect what 
improvements they have won for the workers; and to declare 
that they are on the road to Fascism, in which the independence 
of the Trade Union movement is completely destroyed. While 
the author’s fear that Trade Union machinery here may become 
absorbed into that of a centralised State has some basis in fact, 
particularly in regard to the situation in war-time, yet he 
nowhere comes to grips with the democratic solution. He 
avoids the fundamental problems of workers’ control in public 
enterprise, and describes the status of Trade Unions in U.S.S.R. 
in such a way that their subordination to the State power is 
conveniently covered. 


THE BATHS OF BATH IN THE 16th AND 
EARLY 17th CENTURIES 


By P. Rowland James 


While much has been written about eighteenth-century 
Bath, Mr. James’s little book (Arrowsmith, 5s.) deals only with 
the century following the Reformation. It is based on a careful 
study of the records and gives much interesting detail about the 
development of the baths by the Corporation after 1555, when 
a would-be private monopolist was evicted. The Abbey had 
owned the baths in the middle ages and gave free access to the 
many visitors who used them ;. but the monks were too poor 
to keep them in proper order, still less to improve them. 
Municipal enterprise changed all that and soon made Bath as 
fashionable a resort as it had been in Roman times, as Mr. 
Jamés’s list of eminent visitors shows. Queen Elizabeth did 
not use the baths but Anne of Denmark repeatedly tried the 
cure, and Cecil and Walsingham were among the earliest of the 
many statesmen who sought relief at Bath. The corporation 








Se 


at first had much trouble with indecorous bathers, and m; 

bathing persisted long after the opening of the Queen’s by 
for women in 1576. ‘The book is aptly illustrated from th 
plans and drawings. carly 


THE BIRTHPLACE AND GENESIS OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


By J. G. Anderson 


It is well known, as Professor Clapham observes in his 
standard economic history, that modern life assurance y 
begun by the directors of the Equitable at the White Lin 
in Cornhill in September, 1762. Mr. Anderson, a former 
secretary of the company, has enlarged our knowledge of the 
details of this notable event by the extracts from the Equit. 
able’s archives which he prints in this little volume (F. Mulle 
3s.). The rectory of St. Nicholas Acon was the first office 
Seven whole-life policies for £100 apiece, at a premium of 
£3 17s. 6d., were granted at the first Board meeting to th 
directors and actuary. There was in those early days n 
medical examination.” Proposers had to appear. in Person 
before the directors. The first medical officer was Dot 
appointed till 1858. Mr. Anderson corrects various technical 
errors in other historical accounts of his company’s develop. 
ment and shows how bonuses arose by accident in 1781 when 
Morgan the actuary found that the premiums charged wer 
excessive. 


ALARMS AND EXCURSIONS 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Tom Bridges 


Sir Tom Bridges’ light-hearted and amusing reminiscences 
of a soldier (Longmans, 12s. 6d.) are full of interest. He wa 
commissioned as a gunner in 1892 and retired in 1922 to become 
Governor of South Australia. He was in Nyasaland when 
the South African War broke out and quite irregularly lef 
his post to serve under Buller in Natal and later to take pan 
in the relief of Mafeking. From 1910 he was Military Attaché 
at Brussels. In 1914 he went to France with the 4th Dragoon 
Guards ; his squadron had a skirmish with Uhlans at Soignies 
which was the first British action of the War. He describes 
very clearly the confusion at Antwerp before its fall, and the 
battle of the Yser. He commanded the 19th Division at th 
Somme, and his frank comments on the waste of life ther 
are worth noting. He was sent with Lord Balfour to Ameria 
in 1917 and went there again in 1918 to hasten the despatch of 
the sorely-needed American troops. He confirms what is all 
too well known about their lack of guns and aircraft. Later 
he went to Salonica, just in time to see the break-through tha 
heralded the end of the War. He witnessed the collapse of 
Denikin’s White Army in Southern Russia and also the 
advance of the Greek army from Smyrna before Mustapha 
Kemal was ready to turn and rend them. Sir Tom Bridges 
touches lightly on these grave events but does not conced 
his contempt for the muddling of the politicians. His brief 
chapter on his uncle, Robert Bridges the poet, is of great 
interest and might well have been expanded. 


THE HERODS OF JUDAEA 
By A. H. M. Jones 


Now that Whiston’s Josephus is no longer to be found in 
every small library, as it was half a century ago, Mr. Jones’ 
learned and well-written account of the historical setting of 
the Gospels and Acts (Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d.) will be new 
to many readers. He traces clearly the rise to power of 
Herod the Great on the ruins of the Hasmonean dynasty (the 
Maccabees), showing how skilfully that able tyrant tacked 
and veered between the rival Roman parties and at last emerged 
as the trusted ally of Augustus. Herod made Judaea pros 
perous but could never induce the orthodox Jews to forge 
that he was an Idumaean convert or that he ruled for @ 
alien power. His magnificent Temple and other public 
works earned him no gratitude. After him the Romans 
found Judaea a desperate problem. Archelaus, Herod’s som 
had to be deposed. Direct Roman rule was tried for a geneft 
tion. Then Herod’s grandson, Agrippa I, by the favour 0 
Claudius, ruled for three years and, dying in 44, was succeedé 
by Roman procurators under whom the religious fanaticis® 
gradually swelled till it burst out in the fatal revolt of 67-70 whed 
Jerusalem was destroyed by Titus. No part of the Empit 
can have been more familiar with violence than Judaea 1 the 
time of Christ, and Herod with all his brutality is sect ® 
this vivid narrative to have understood his turbulent subject 
Mr. Jones has grappled successfully with the complicatom 
of the Herodian pedigree, and his sketch-maps are new 
very useful. 
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—— 
THE NEW 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


The World’s most delight- 
ful cruising liner. 









Only one sitting for meals. 


THE 
COMMANDER 


Favourably known to many thousands of “Arandora Star” 

ngers, at once affable host and respected, responsible 
yardian, the Captain contributes by friendly discipline to your 
happiness and comfort on board the “ Arandora Star.” 


M AY 1 4 Annual BIRTHDAY CRUISE 
Algiers, 

; f - vs JUNE 3 Villefranche 
Rapallo, ang pe ‘ci (for Nice and Monte Carlo), 
Amalfi etc.), of ’ ’ Naples (for Pompeii, etc.), Kotor 
Bizerta (for Tunis). (Cattaro), Dubrovnik (Ragusa), 


18 DAYS from 32 Gns. Athens, Philippeville (for 
Constantine), Lisbon (for Estoril) 


21 DAYS fr 37 Gns. 
JUNE 25 Hamburg. Brunsbuttel, times Riek 


Stockholm, Visby, Zoppot (for Danzig), Copenhagen. 
13 DAYS from 22 Gns. 


Write for Arandora Star all-the-year brochure 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, or Travel Agents. 








SIR HUGH 
WALPOLE 


writes: 


“* Sympathy is not enough; 
it is your duty and mine 
to give practical aid. . .. 
The Royal Cancer Hos- 
pital is doing work of which 
the Nation should be 
proud. It is fighting this disease—trying to establish its 
cause and discover a cure—providing beds for patients and 
keeping those who are inoperable free from pain. I ask my 
readers to send what they can io the Secretary. There must 
be no faltering now, with success just round the corner.” 





WILL YOU POST YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
TODAY FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE? 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3. 

















a? 
HARROGATE 


TO LOSE YOUR AILMENTS 
OR FIND YOUR PLEASURES 


wi P A ae Spa 


IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL 
CHEAP MONTHLY RETURNS ANY TRAIN ANY DAY 


GUIDE OR CURE BOOK FREE 
M. Wilshere, Information Bureau, Harrogate, or any L.N.E.R. Agency 





























WE HAVE JUST ISSUED 
CATALOGUE 525 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL LITERATURE 


including a large section of 
secondhand full orchestral scores. 




















We are always glad to buy standard 

editions of the great composers, 

full orchestral scores, and good 
books on music. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 





An ex-nurse who 
is now ge 


INCURABLE 


This sad but contented-looking 
patient has been a_ helpless 
cripple with Rheumatoid 
Arthritis for the past ten years, 
the outcome of a virulent 
attack of typhoid, contracted 
on duty when a nurse at a 
Liverpool Hospital. 






Her husband died thirteen 
years ago and her sisters 
looked after her as long as 
they were able, but for the past 
seven years she has been cared for in our Home. 

We have in cur home 110 patients—men and women of 
the middle-class; and we provide 300 out-patients with 
weekly pensions. 


Legacies, subscriptions and donations are 
urgently needed to carry on this good work. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Is this recovery, or just another of those short-lived rallies 
which periodically interrupt, without reversing, a downward 
trend of markets ? Frankly, although it is still a little early 
to express any confident opinion, I feel personally that the 
possibility of a genuine improvement in business and in 
stock markets can no longer be dismissed out of hand. On 
the political front Mr. Chamberlain predicts an early and 
worth-while agreement with Italy, which would surely be 
a real contribution to appeasement. From the business 
iront we have news, still rather scrappy, of a fresh experiment 


in pump-priming by the Washington Administration. 

At the moment it is difficult to decide how much of Wall 
Street’s newly-found enthusiasm must be ascribed to malicious 
joy at the Senate’s rebuffs to the President and how much 
to expectations that some good may come from the latest 
plans for attacking the depression. The really important 
point, however, is that some measure of hopefulness has 


been restored to the American business scene. As every- 


one knows, America is a country of quickly changing ten- 
dencies, and although I feel that the slump there has now 
gone deep enough to require a good deal of curing, I have 
not yet abandoned all idea that a recovery trend, once estab- 
lished, could acquire considerable momentum. With the 
Budget looming ahead, speculative markets here are not 


likely to move ahead rapidly, but modest purchases of 
depressed commodity shares might be considered in 
the light of the prospect of a gradual improvement in 


American business. 
* * * 


CABLE COMBINE’S NEW DEAL 


The market, I am afraid, has not taken kindly to the 
Cable and Wireless combine’s new deal with the Govern- 
ment. On a long view I am convinced that the company 
will probably benefit from a policy of sweeping price 
reductions, but what of the immediate future ? The obvious 
inference is that the consumer will be the first to gain and 





that the stockholder will have to hope and wait; hence the 








She is studying in total darkness 


From her infancy this girl has been educated ard 
encouraged to overcome as far as possible her 
handicap of blindness. Special fraining and equip- 
ment enable her to take her place with her 
more fortunate fellow students. In our work for 
the thousands of blind throughout the land we 
need your co-operation. Can you forbear to help? 


Legacies are needed; when you 
make your will, remember the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Perzons Act 1929 
224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


The work of the Institute is recounted in the Annual 
Report—A copy will gladly be sent on request. 
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marking down. of the ordinary stock from £67, the level 
which it had climbed in anticipation of the announ 
to £63. Is this a fair assessment of the position? y 
let us take the agreement and examine it step by step, Th 
first point is that the operating company, whose shares 
held by the telegraph companies which, in turn, are oa 
by Cable and Wireless (Holdings), will no longer have 1) 
pay £250,000 a year to the Government for the beam rent 
Instead, the Government will become a holder of just unig 
8? per cent. of the operating company’s £30,000,000 capita 
On the 1936 figures, the Government would haye drain 
roughly £95,000 on its shareholding, so that there 
have been an increase of over £150,000 in the distributabj 
income of the operating concern. 

So far, so good. But we now come to the second sectigy 
of the plan, which provides for big reductions in 
to a uniform Empire level. The estimated cost of these 
cuts is £500,000 a year, and it is understood that aboy 
four-fifths of this burden will fall on the operating Company’ 
revenue. Now clearly, if the cuts did not bring any cop. 
pensation in the way of increased traffics, the position woul 
be most unfavourable. Allowing for the net gain impli 
in the beam rental arrangement, I calculate that there would 
precious little for Cable and Wireless (Holdings) ordinay 
stockholders if the traffics failed completely to respond, By 
I do not believe that the demand for telegraphic facilities j 


by any means so inelastic. Rather the reverse. 
x x * x 


A POSSIBLE GAIN 

There is good reason for thinking that up to the preseg 
high cable rates have prevented the potential demand fy 
the combine’s services from developing. There are th 
precedents of the Post Office and the electricity suph 
industry for supposing that the policy of price reduction 
may be justified by a very sharp increase in demand, alway 
assuming, of course, that other things, such as the genenl 
level of business activity, remain equal. Provided tak 
does not get any worse, I should expect to find that tk 
operating company’s gross receipts benefit from an increas 
in demand to the extent of at least 10 per cent. 

On that assumption it is really hard to see why the schem 
should be regarded as unfavourable except in one respec, 
and that is in the reduction in the combine’s “ standatl 
revenue ” to £1,200,000. Above that line the excess gos 
only as to one-third to stockholders, and the balance to th 
workers and the consumers. The effect is to set an uppe 
limit of roughly 5 per cent. to the dividend possibilities ¢ 
Cable and Wireless (Holdings) ordinary stock, at least i 
respect of any year when trade is not exceptionally good 
As for immediate dividend possibilities, the forecast d 
a 4 per cent. payment for 1937 ‘has been fulfilled, and! 
see nothing which should prevent the same rate from being 
earned this year. The really important factor was, and stills, 
the movement of trade, and I, for one, would rather pin m 
faith in a régime of low charges than of high charges # 
most likely to ensure that the combine will profit from 
whatever business is offering. At £63 the ordinary stocks 
worth holding as a speculation. The 5} per cent. cumulatin 
preference stock, at 101}, is a sound investment. 

* * * * 
GOOD PREFERENCE YIELDS 

While I do not blame the cautious investors who hive 
decided to await the unfolding of the Budget on April 26tt 
before purchasing in the fixed-interest group, I am doubt 
whether there will be much to be gained by delay. Het 
is a group of preferences which would-be investors might 
keep before them : 






















































No. of Times Current Yield 

Covered. Price. per cea 

fd 

Alpha Cement 5} p.c. Cum. Pref. 54 .. 24s. 3d. .. 4103 
British Aluminium 6 p.c. Cum. 

Pref. .. ie ms .- 6% .. 5208. 3d... eae 
Debenhams 6} p.c. Cum. Pref. .. 4) .. 258. 3d. .. 5 2° 
Elephant Trading 54 p.c. Cum. 

Pret. . 4: 4 a we SOP oe 22800. .. SSamee 
Imperial Chemical 7 p.c. Cum. 

Pref. as si ay ~> 4) 2.” Based. .. a 
Lancashire Steel 5 p.c. Cum. Pref. 64 .. 20s. 6d. .. 417 
Pease & Partners 5 p.c. Cum. Pref. 198; od. .. Sa 


ee 
(Continued on page 690) 
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—————— 
COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


SCHWEPPES, LIMITED © 
STEADY INCREASE OF BUSINESS 


Tae forty-first annual general meeting of Schweppes, Limited, 
yas held on Thursday, April 7th, at the head office of the company, 
Marble Arch House, I Connaught Place, London, W. 

sir Ivor Philipps, K.C.B., D.S.O., the Chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said :—An amount of £35,000 has been taken from 
the profits for the year for the purpose of adding to the reserve 

t, which now stands at (£400,000. be a 
ovestments at £404,000 show a very substantial increase of 

68,000, the larger proportion being in gilt-edged securities. The 

we of investments in subsidiary companies is now £195,000, 
gginst £215,000 last year, and debtors stand at £243,000, about 
fp4o00 higher, which is largely accounted for by the appreciable 
increase in trade during the latter part of the year. 

The cash position is extremely satisfactory, showing an increase 
of £20,000 over the previous year. 

[ think we can all congratulate ourselves on the increase of nearly 
{23,000 in the gross profits. Against this, however, the provision 
ofa sum to meet the claims of the N.D.C. and any possible increase 
in the demand for Income Tax has raised the figures of general 

by £18,000 to £153,000. 

We have also had to face increased costs of materials, but we are, 
however, still able to show an increased‘ net profit over 1936 of 
{5,000, from £134,000 to £139,000. These results have been 
achieved by a steady increase of business during the whole of the year. 

] would like to bring especially to your notice the two springs at 
Malvern belonging to this company and its associated company, 
W. and J. Burrow, Limited, both of which produce a water which 
is second to none and which is the purest water known. 

Some years ago I told you that it was the policy of myself and 
my colleagues on the board to do our best whilst working for the 
common good of the stockholders to increase the value of your 
property and we feel we have the satisfaction of having succeeded 
in our aims. In the year to which I am referring goodwill then 
stood at £600,000 and investments at £93,000, whereas today goodwill 
stands at £400,000, a decrease of £200,000, and your investments 
have increased by no less than £300,000, and yet during the inter- 
yening period the stockholders have always received steady dividends. 

It was at about the same time that your board started the introduc- 
tion of depots in various parts of the country, and now practically the 
whole of England is served by our motor transport. 3 

The policy of taking every advantage of all developments -in 
improved production methods and machinery was fully justified 
throughout the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 











The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
“ 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 












£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 
Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 
35 £8 
45 £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorperated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2, 


Paid up Capital ... see aaa ie oe oe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... a axa aoe sea eos £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eae $4 ae ‘a aia £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Awstralia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Tranfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 











No worry about 
THis Investment 





1. No Capital Depreciation to fear. 
2. No doubt about the Interest. 


3. No Income Tax to pay, the 34% 
is net. 

4. No difficulty in withdrawing your 
money. 









StlPl td 









is 33%: 
ot Interest 
The current compared with taxable 
Equivalen', vestments, to 


‘4% 





















Founded 1848 Funds exceed £2,249,000. 


Reserves exceed £150,000, 





Full details of the Society's service to investors from the Secretary, 
R, J. DAY, 17 Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 688) 
' The dividend cover on all these shares is ample and, in 
my view, not likely to be seriously endangered except in the 
unlikely event of a violent slump in general trade. The 
yields are a rough indication of relative merits, among which 
must be reckoned the factor of marketability. There is 
obviously a better market in the technical sense in the 
preferences of a big company like Imperial! Chemical Indus- 


tries than in those of much smaller concerns. 
* * *x x 


Venturers’ Corner 

The capital reorganisation scheme of S. Instone and Co., 
the coal merchants and shipowners, is a good example of 
the practical compromise which is so often necessary to get 
a capital scheme through. Theoretically, the board’s pro- 
posals favour the ordinary shareholders at the expense of the 
preference holders, even allowing for the fact that 85 per 
cent. of the written-down equity is transferred to the prefer- 
ence holders’ hands, but it is obvious that something has had 
to be done for the ordinary shareholders because the greater 
part of the ordinary capital is held by persons who are guarantors 
to the bank of the heavy indebtedness of the company and 
its subsidiaries. I think, therefore, that the scheme should 
be supported, as probably the most generous arrangement 
for the preference holders which would command the 
approval of the ordinary shareholders in question. 

If the scheme goes through, holders of each existing £1 
preference will lose their arrears of dividend and receive one 
new 5s. ordinary share, while ordinary £1 holders will 
receive one new §s. ordinary for every two and a half shares 
they now possess. Clearly, the write-down is very drastic, 
but that the market has been prepared for something of the 
kind is reflected in the current share quotations. ‘The existing 
£1 preferences now stand around 2s. 3d., which implies a 
discount of over 50 per cent. on the new §s. ordinaries. 
Until the board tells us how much is now being earned, it is 
difficult to assess the value of the new shares, but I shall 
be surprised if they do not prove to be worth nearer their 
par value of 5s. than 2s. 6d. Meantime, a buyer of the 
preferences, who is really buying into the new ordinaries, 
at 2s. 3d., should get a good return on his outlay, with quite 
a chance of an improvement in capital value. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


TRAMP SHIPPING POOL 
WHILE there is little sign that the shipping freight market 
has yet begun to recover from the slump which set in last 
autumn, shipowners are preparing to ride out the present 
storm in better circumstances than the last. Their latest 
scheme is for a laying-up pool for tramp ships on the lines of 
the Schierwater pool which was operated successfully for 
tanker vessels in the previous slump. ‘The scheme provides 
that an agreed percentage of gross freights arranged after the 
beginning of the scheme should be paid into the pool and that 


WESTMINSTER. Nr. Victoria Stn. (Vic. 0283) 8/6, 7/6, 2/6. 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
(SPECIAL MATINEE EASTER MONDAY 2.30.) 

THE ZEAL OF THY HOUSE, by DOROTHY L. SAYERS. 
Marie Ney, Harcourt Williams, Alan Napier. 

















To men in the fifties 


and sixties 
It is not generally realised that 
yfcr an annual premium of. 
£47:12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relicf) a man aged 55'-next 
birthday can effect a Whole 
Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 


in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of 
The Scottish Provident Institution || 


Full particulars will be sent on applicatton 


London (City) Office - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH ° 
Funds exceed £25,000,000 


ni csinelieetanaitatebamecatiieeiaialil 























==. 
owners who decide to lay up vessels should draw out fr 
pool an agreed sum to cover the cost of laying up. Th , 
is hoped to entice the less efficient vessels out of the mark nS i 
improve the position of those who remain. — If the scheme 
favour with the British tramp steamship owners, it is intend 
approach the owners of cargo liners and the foreign tramp 0 edt 

At the same time the minimum freight rates on Certain ke 
routes are being loyally observed by steamship owners of 
countries. Both the minimum freight rates and the pro a 
pool are based on the assumption, which has been found wi 
more true in shipping than in most industries, that g, 
at any given moment is inelastic, and price cutting wij 
appreciably increase the total volume of shipping employmeny 
The demand for shipping nevertheless changes quickly. “ 
it is possible that the very heavy buying of wheat by the British 
millers at the end of last week will have a favourable effect, 

° * * * * 
UNION CASTLE RESULTS 

Meanwhile the results of shipping companies stil] reflec 
the high freight rates of last year. ‘The accounts of the Union 
Castle Mail Steamship Company for 1937 are the first since 
the ordinary shares came into public hands last November 
They show an increase of £11,005 to £446,883 in the ng 
profit. This figure is struck after providing for taxatioy 
and for normal depreciation, so that the increase in the toss 
figure must have been considerably larger. Even s9 the 
result is a reminder that costs as well as takings were on; 
higher scale last year. The company is not yet paying a 
ordinary dividend but, as already announced, it has brought 
the 6 per cent. preference dividend up to date with a payment 
for 2} years. A sum of £150,000 compared with £200, 
has been placed to special depreciation of re-engined vessek, 
The balance carried forward was increased by £1,537 
£150,892. Had it not been for the special depreciation ani 
the preference arrears the company could have shown earnings 
of about 13} per cent. on its £2,740,000 of ordinary capital, 
The directors indicate that the special depreciation is at a 
end, and that the normal depreciation of the re-engined vessels 
will in future be on the basis of a longer life than the 20 years 
hitherto assumed. The company will have heavy commitments 
to meet in the next few years under its rebuilding programme, 
but the directors hint that it may be possible to fund thes 
commitments on a more permanent basis. 

* * * * 


SCHWEPPES 

In general the industrial companies whose profits derive 
from the spending money of the public are still showing very 
attractive figures. Schweppes, the manufacturers of tabk 
waters, are a case in point. At last week’s meeting the chair 
man, Sir Ivor Philipps, reviewed an increased profit anda 
growing business. He announced that the export trade, 
particularly in the U.S.A., had been very satisfactory. They 
had also been well supported in Australia and New Zealand, 
and the two subsidiary companies operating in South Africa 
showed excellent results. 

* * * * 
UNITED GLASS BOTTLES 

As with soft drinks, so with bottles : Sir Max Bonn told the 
shareholders of United Glass Bottle Manufacturers that they 
started 1938 with a record volume of orders on hand, though 
he agreed that this might in part be due to the anticipation of 
future orders resulting from active trade conditions during 
the greater part of 1937. The company’s present accounts 
are the first since United Glass Bottles acquired from the 
Distillers group the capital of British Bottles on an exchange 
basis. Sir Max was able to announce that the basis of the 
deal worked out by the accountants was amply justified by 
the results. He disclosed that British Bottles have retained 
a substantial proportion of their profit and are building up 4 
reserve to meet any possible heavy capital expenditure. 

¥ * * * 
Goop INSURANCE RESULTS 

The results of insurance companies recently reviewed 
here have shown both that life assurance has by no meats 
reached its saturation point, and that the insurance companies 
have not felt their financial position jeopardised by the difficult 
conditions in investment markets. Among the good figures 
which have recently been announced are those of the London 
and Manchester Assurance Company, whose new business 
the ordinary branch again exceeded £4,000,000, and the 
Canada Life Assurance whose assets increased by £1,402,657. 
The total new life assurance business written by the 
Life Assurance in 1937 amounted to £11,442,663, an increas 
of 18.6 per cent. The business written in the British Isles 
rose from £2,015,488 to £2,140,474. The company 1s ot 
of those which circulate with the accounts the speeches to 
made at the annual meeting. The Vice-chairman thus makes 
it clear that a further increase in the dividend to policy-holdets 
is in contemplation. J. D.M. 
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Y ZENO‘ 


” CROSSWORD No. 290 


‘ze of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
> should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” and should be 
not later than the first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be 
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worn-out horse causes an ¥i. 
explosion in America. 
rev. Get this right, once for 





Wordsworth had more than 
one about immortality. 
with 26. The Muses. 13. Without an anchor ? 


bread eaten 
pleasant.”’ 


nto noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appear- 
a helow. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
Frelopes containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, other- 
wise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot 
ke accepted.) 

g 4 5 6 

| 48 9 10 11 912 {13 

mn 15 16 
17 18 Eg 

ho | = (2a 22 | 
93 | 24 | 

bs 26 27 |28 | 

9 30 31 [32 | 

53 34 | | 

bs 
ACROSS 8. You can exchange the hand- 

2and 12. Kind of language to kerchiefs for fruit for a 

use for peace in the Far East ? penny. ; 

7. “0, it offends me to the soul 9. rev. with 5. This measure 
to hear a. . . periwig- must have a point to it some- 
pated fellow tear a passion where. . 
to tatters.”’ 10. Layman never found in- 

y. A gay young fellow on a doors ? 


“* |. . waters are sweet, and 


secret 1S 


12. “* Through caverns measure- 


less to man 
Down toa... sea.” 


. Foreign damsel that flies in 15. This French act doesn’t 
Numidia. interfere. 
Using this blind doesn’t 18. rev. In other words, 15. 
prevent suspicious vigilance. 19. ‘“* When the Poet dies, 
.A postscript brings this to Mute Nature . . . her wor- 
strips. shipper.”’ 
. Musical part of the army ? 22. My first is unchecked in 2 
Crowded together. across, my second in I. 
This wouldn’t make the poet 26. rev. See 20. 
sea-sick ! 28. rev. Hair’s-breadth. 
. Chap in America. 29. Quiets us. 
. What actors hate worse than 30. rev. with 32. Be morose. 
snakes, 2. See 30. 
. Dissipated garden tools ? 
DOWN SOLUTION TO 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


—=477 OXFORD ST. W. 1= 


Sporting club that might 
cause an explosion. 


CROSSWORD NO. 289 
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. This conceited person was pare SEL Fi i} sit 
formerly a target for marks- L| E\T E| R} 
men, IPLi| E|/AIDII{INIG 
rev. Large wrap. PIU 
He could easily give you a PIIIG|TIA 
cold shoulder ! E|N| AIMIR 
rev. See 9. REC! LI OG 
. rev. Member of shooting S|H|T| PLS 
party. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 289 is Miss Freda Collins, 
74, Dacres Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 











WORLD CRISIS: a display of essential books 


on International Affairs. 


NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


chosen from the new selected list. 


can 


Send for the list. 


be 


UMPUS===j 


MAPS and Guides for holidays everywhere. 
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A Poor Man 


suffering from Cancer, living in one room with his wife 
and child. Income 5/- per week after paying rent. 
Funds for nourishment, and £2 16s. Od. for surgical 
appliances urgently required. (Case 136/38) 
There are also very many other sad cases, but with the 
help ot kind friends we are able to assist them by means 
of weekly grants for special nourishment, fares to 
hospitals, medical requisites, nursing services, bedlinen, 
blankets, ete, 

Please Send an Easter Gift for 

the poor man mentioned above. 






Details of this and other cases will 
be sent on request to the Secretary, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR CANCER RELIEF 


47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
aa aeea Pac eaececactastertesacecostas*as*asectestes*an*astedededes 


YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea- 


For 114 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by send.ng a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, _ Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon, Treasurer. Secretary. 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER = CARDIFF + GLASGOW 























All through the years this fine old 
remedy—TAMAR INDIEN Brand—has 
brought relief to sufferers from con- 
stipation, biliousness, headache, loss of 
appetite, hxmorrhoids, gastric and 
intestinal troubles, etc. Non-habit- 
forming. Ideal for children. 3/- per 
box, in lozenge form. Of Chemists and 
Stores or TAMAR INDIEN, 59 South- 
wark Bridge Road, London, S.E.!. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. } } 
S%for 133 74% for 26; and 10% for $2. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


[April 15, 1938 
See 


.C.1, with remittancé to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End Bethnai Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy INEsON, Last End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road. Stepney, E. 1. 





LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
Teapot, another £4 oz. tor Georgian Salt Cellars. 

W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying tor me 
Liberal Prices. lewels, Silver. Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday, 
R, J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May. 2437. 





ARRISTER and Chartered Secretary requires 
Secretarial or iegai appointment.—Box No. A.711. 





ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta 5u., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 





ASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies tor 
Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and tree- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, Zhe Spectator. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





* DUT that in your pipe ” may not sound nice, 
Yet, if “ that’s ” TOM LONG, it’s grand advice. 





UAKERISM.—Intormation and literature respect- 

ing the faith and practice of the Religious Society 

of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 

SERVICE COMMITTER. Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 





TAMMERING and its fears overcome by the expert 
iN advice given by Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford 
Court Mansions, W.C.1. Resident and day pupils. 
Museum: 3665. 















this year 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 
& Bucknall, the Service which main- 
tains a high standard of excellence, 
combining the amenities of com- 
fortable sea travel with economic 
rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for tropical conditions. 
Comfortable cabins, each with win- 
dow or porthole. Spacious- public 
rooms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full particulars. 


Passenger Service from London to 


CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON + DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA. 


First Class Only 





ELLER MANE 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : __ Avenue 2424, 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





YING from ncurable form of Palsy.—A lady, aged 

43, in very poor circumstances. PLEASE HELP 

us to care for her to the end.—THE TREASURER, Dis- 

tressed Gentlefolk’s Aid Association, 74 Brook Green, 
W. 6. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





hpi COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Council are about to appoint an ASSISTANT 
TUTOR AND REGISTRAR. Commencing stipend 
not less than £250 with residence throughout the year.— 
Further particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for Social, Professiona: ana 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs, Seven months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 
ept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7, 





I ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
id (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practicai training for educated giris and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
: INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position tound for every qualified studem 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151. 





Tf TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 








CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA, 

Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 

France’s most daring comedy. 

Pre-Abdication Satire at last ! 

_ “LE ROI S’AMUSE” (A), 
Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay,.Raimu. 


HeavyWaterRates 
ABOLISHED 


Biake’s Hydrams 
raise water without 
cost for power. 















A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity, 
and labour costs, also heavy water 
rate charges. It raises a portion 
of the water used for driving it. 
Many Hydrams have been in use 
Blake’s Hydram for 30 and 40 years and have cost 

or self-acting pump their owners only a few shillings 
for renewals. housands of our 

Hydrams are at the present moment raising water from 
very small springs und streams to high-level poiuts 
where it is needed. A Hydram is a self-acting pump 
which works night and day with little or no attention. 





Blake's Hydrams cost little to instal 
and practically nothing to run 





Catalogue 61 Sent Free. 


Have a copy for reference. {ft gives many helpful 
suggestions and illustrations for setting out and engineer- 
ing Hydram installations. The Lands Improvement 
Company grant loans for Water Supply Installations. 


BLAKES HYDRAMS 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 


Oakenshaw Works, Accrington, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





eens SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public 

on individual lines for girls trom 10-19, ie 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, § Ply 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and f 
University entrance or May specialise in or the 
Music, Domestic Science. ces £120-180 p.a, An, 








lS 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


la 
NEW EDITION JUST PUBLIS 
UBLIC AND. PREPARATORY Schoo 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference a 
Pome age of pean Schools. Consult nt 
chools, Careers, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—D) 
31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. ane 6 om 











HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGR 


An EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th ay 
25th, and on June rst and 2nd, for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ~ 

Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, ty 
ot between £25 and £75 a year.—Further informatig 
may be obtained from the HEAD-Mastrr. 














PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


— 


7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL 

LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Studeny 
are trained in this College to sada teachers of gym 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 yen 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastic, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospecty 
apply SECRETARY. 











EDUCATIONAL 





; SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 
Davies’s, the well-known Civil Service Tutors, oft 
complete courses and excellent prospects, 


Also 
CIVIL SERVICE: ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP, 
TAX INSPECTOR GROUP, 
Lectures or private tutorials in all subjects, 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 44t4/s 





ICELY C. WRIGHT Ltd. The Advisory Burew 
of the above Educational Agency gives 
information concerning Girls’ SCHOOLS of all type, 
Boys’ Preparatory Schools, SECRETARIAL and othe 

TRAININGS, 50 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





if PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examin- 

tion will be held on May 24th, 1938, for abot 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz. : THREE « 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to 
per annum. Entries close on MAY 18th, 1938. 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply t 
HEAD-MaSsTER, 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


—_—<—<—$——t 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded ft 
of charge. 
he age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
‘ & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
treet, London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 50+ 


$$$ 
—— 











PUBLICATIONS 


a 


VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 
‘4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 
East End life. Send your name and address, and # 
will sent you a copy of this month’s issue.—The 8 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Re 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Comme 
Stepney, E. 1. 
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April 15; 1938] 


———— 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


5% for 13 5 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 





————————— 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c., 


SO 
UTHORS invited forward MSS. all description for 
ublication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. 
£50 Cash for Poems.--STOCKWELL, 29 LudgateHill,E.C.4 








Se 
RARY Typewtg., I'rans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS. 
ye words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ang(C), The Study,96Marine Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea 





————— 
UBLISHERS extending general book catalogue 
P interested in good fiction, biography, plays and 
other literary property. Known or unknown authors 
st MSS. first instance to—PUBLISHER, c/o Derwent 
Advertising, 169 Regent Street, Wed. 








ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
compositions also considered tor publication. 
Send MSS. to Perer DerEK Lip. (Dept. S.), 
1404 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





ee 


YPING.—1od. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
T *Phone Brixton 1804.—67 Turney Road, S.E.21. 








consideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN 


Wren. original poems, songs, for immediate 
Music PusLisHErs, LtTp., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 





MISCELLANEGUS 


NTIQUE SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATE 

wanted by private person. Fullest details, please. 

No dealers. —Box 9, SMITH’S LrBrARY, Robertson Street, 
Hastings. 














ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°%, for 6 inser- 
tions; 5% for 13; 74°94 for 26; and 10% for §2. 





EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 








NURSING AND MEDICAL 





PRING in the Country in Charming Rest Home 
J Well heated. Beautiful surroundings. Distant 
view sea, Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No 
Nursing, but Medical instructions observed. Prices 
= £2.—Apply Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, 
SSX, 














HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breaktast, §s. . a night, or 35s 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 











ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A.. 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


—_——_____ 


PoNsur: 3H.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: ‘“Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
_.and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R, H. A. Lrp., St. GEorGE’s Housg, 193 REGENT 
Street, W. 1. 


ee 


Wwarw ICK CLUBLTD., 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only $s. 6d. 
Or 30s. weekly ;_ with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 353. to 
2 gns, weekly.—Vict. 7289, 
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CANADA 


is a *TWO-IN-ONE’ Holiday 
A grand Atlantic Crossing. the warmest 
of welcomes and a thrilling tour in 
Canada — that’s your 1938 Holiday. 
Our new programme of Escorted Tours 
includes four to the Rockies and Pacific 
coast—4 to 7 weeks each—as well as 37 
shorter ones to Niagara Falls and the 
big cities of Eastern Canada and the 
United States. Moderate “all-in” fares. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent or 


Cnadian ¢ ke 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
(WHtehali 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 


Ask about Excursion Fares from £27 return. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem.3048) 














THE 


HOLIDAYS 





roan FOR HOLIDAYS.—11 days for only 


£10.—Write for free illustrated Handbook : 
“M,” FINNIsH TRAVEL BurEAU, 7 Victoria Street. 


London, S.W. 1. 








GUEST HOUSES 








SPECTATOR 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 


To readers on holiday, who normally 
receive THE SPECTATOR through 
a newsagent, we shall be glad to 
forward a copy of the paper each 
week to any part of the werld, post 
free, at 6d. per copy, or to arrange 
for delivery through the nearest local 
newsagent, 


Please send instructions, with remittance to 
cover cost for the period, to: 
The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.\. 
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gar owirenk 6 SWITZERLAND.—-s,000 feet altitude. 
Sembrancher Station, - halt 
Superb walks and Flora ; base for eleven climbs over 
10,000 feet.—HOTEL CARRON. 7s. i 


Service and Cuisine. 


W SUSSEX XVth C. house modernised. Ideal quiet 


e work April-July. Downs, tennis, garden, goli 





WHERE TO STAY 








Central reached by Autoposte from 


hour beyond Martigny. 


Alps ; 


. full pension. 





NHE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. — Ideal 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort, 
Resident Physician, T. No. 341. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—-BURFORD BRIDS2 


HOTEL. 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—-TUDOR CLOSE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRiMRosE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL, 


HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 


| MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire) —GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKs. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES—(Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 


| SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horeu. 


—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL, 
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E I N S T E I N s S SESS ™ The story of the step-by-step 
es, _.-- search of the human mind for 
own account of his great 4 24 as ay the laws of the physical world, 
discovery ei 4 


The Evolution of Physics 
By ALBERT EINSTEIN 
and L. INFELD 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net, 






“Throughout, the crucial experiments 
are described which have led to the suc: 
cessive abandonment of what seemed 
) like hard-won frontiers in the past, 
& Novel and fruitful illustrations abound, 
and the excitement of the scientific ad- 

venture is most happily conveyed.” 
The Times 
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The first volume of 
The Cambridge Library of Modern Science » 


A NEW D I S i O VE RY published by Cambridge 


The popular illustrated science monthly 


In the April number : 
The Origin of the Planets. Ethnography and the Cinema. 
The Truth about the “‘Truth-Drug”’. England is sinking, efc. efc. 


1/- monthly. Per annum, post free 12/6 








**This is reality. It overshadows every previous attempt to 
convey the facts of unemployment.” 


MEN WITHOUT WORK 


A Report made to the Pilgrim Trust 


With an Introduction by The Archbishop of York and a Foreword 
by Lord Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net 
“Unemplc yment has been talked about continuously for seventeen years and yet this 
is almost the first worthy piece of research carried out on a large scale by anybody. 
He who quotes from Men Without Work can be sure of talking sense. It bears the 
marks—rare, tragically rare in social studies—of high intellectual competence.” Truth 
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PAST AND PRESENT 
By E. M. W. TILLYARD. 7s. 6d. net 
A defence of Milton against his modern detractors 


“The characteristic merit of Mr Tillyard as a critic is that he has positive contributions 
to make all along the line.” The Times Literary Supplement 





AN ABSTRACT OF INTUITION 


A TREATISE OF HUMAN By K. W. WILD. 10s. 6d. net 


NATURE 1740 , acta Win eta ceil le 
: Nhat is Intuition? o has defined it? Is 

By DAVID HUME there such a faculty? The word is widely 
used—can an examination of how it is used 
reveal its intrinsic meaning? Miss Wild looks 


4 Reprinted in type facsimile 
into contexts that have the authority of great 
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With an Introduction by 
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intial names or of accepted usage to find out whether 
J. M. KEYNES & P. SRAFFA the idea behind the word can be 
3s. 6d. net deduced, defined, verified. 
Printed in Great Britain by W. Spraicnt axv Sons, Lrp., 98 and r Lar ondon, E.C.4, and publis shed by Tue Srrctator, Lrp., at theit heir of 
o9 Gents Sts = ts nde Week. “Frid iy, A pril 15, 193 








